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ABSTRACT 


The National Socialist party can be explained as a fusion of two types of domina- 
tion—charismatic and bureaucratic. The charismatic claim to leadership means that 
no status on the basis of specialized achievement can be accorded without the approval 
of the leader. He delegates powers to his faithful followers, the “inner circle,” selected 
on the basis of his personal preference. There is no party democracy because all author- 
ity emanates from the leader. The bureaucratic nature of the organization attracts those 
with bureaucratic backgrounds, and hence there is a preponderance of teachers among 
the functionaries. The disadvantaged, with their great disparity between self-esteem 
and status, accept the charismatic leadership. Thus there is a heavy representation of 
the middle class. Youth is attracted by the charismatic aspect. The liquidation of 
existing bureaucracies leads to competition among the “inner circle” in organizing new 
bureaucracies and this leads to much duplication of agencies. No one can enter the 
civil service without the approval of the local party leader. The new bureaucracy is 
less rigid than the old Prussian bureaucracy because of the arbitrary conduct of police, 
judicial, and economic departments and because of the lower achievement level of 
the trained experts. 


CHARISMATIC LEADERSHIP 


The National Socialist party in Germany can be adequately de- 
scribed only as a fusion of two types of domination, namely, the 
charismatic and the bureaucratic types.? The charismatic aspect of 


* The author is greatly indebted to Mr. Edward Shils, of the University of Chicago, 
for many valuable suggestions and the complete revision of the article. 

2 Cf. Max Weber, Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft (Tiibingen, 1925), Vol. I, chap. iii, 
§§ 3, 4, 5, 10; Vol. II, Part III, chaps. vi and ix. By charisma we refer to a personality 
characteristic which is regarded as extraordinary. In consequence of this, the person 
who possesses it is thought to have either divinely instilled or ‘‘exemplary leadership” 
powers or at least extraordinary qualities which most persons cannot acquire. It is 
entirely irrelevant conceptually whether the characteristic in question is ‘‘objectively”’ 
true from an ethical, aesthetic, or any other viewpoint. It is important rather that it 
should be so regarded by those who are charismatically dominated, i.e., the disciples 
(ibid., p. 140). 
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National Socialism is represented in the position of the “Leader” 
in relation to the faithful believers in the leader’s God-given gifts, 
in his infallibility and in his sanctity. In his own eyes and in the 
eyes of his followers the ‘Leader’ does not follow man-made rules 
or laws, nor is he bound by any hitherto valid customs, conventions, 
or laws.‘ In this respect he is similar to the great prophets who have 
protested against orthodoxy in ecclesiastical organization and in 
theological doctrines. He does not follow already existing rules; he 
creates new ones.’ He is a revolutionary who does not accept the 
existing order but sets up instead an order of his own. His authority 
is not a delegated authority but one residing in himself. Hence 
formulas like “I decided ....”’ are the final word.’ His decisions 


3“... We National Socialists believe . . . . that for us the Leader is. . . . simply 
infallible’ (Hermann Goring, Germany Reborn (London, 1934], p. 79). 


4“At such time, if anyone feels it his duty to take upon himself to be a leader of a 
Volk, such a man is not bound to follow the regulations of parliamentary customs, 
or to accept the obligation to act according to a particular democratic conception, but 
exclusively to carry out the mission intrusted to him” (Reichstag speech, February 20, 
1938, Der Angriff, February 21, 1938). 

5 Cf. Hitler’s justification of the party purge of July 13, 1934 (New York Times, 
July 14, 1934). 

* Policies are not the result of majority votes of political councils. Neither the 16 
members of the Cabinet nor the council of the 18 Reichsleiter, nor the 9 members of the 
Secret Cabinet council take votes. Hitler proclaims his decision after the discussions. 
The frequency of formulas like ‘‘I resolved ....’’ and “I decided ....” is sympto- 
matic of the charismatic legitimation of his domination. Cf. “‘Germany will recognize 
Manchukuo. I have decided on this step..... I have decided to carry out such 
strengthening of the German military forces as will give us security .. . .” (Reichstag 
speech, February 20, 1938, Der Angriff, March 21, 1938). “....I decided to bring 
about the conversation, known to you, with the former Chancellor Schuschnigg .. . .”’ 
(Hitler on March 19, 1938, returning from Vienna, Der Angriff, March 20, 1938). “In 
January, 1938, I finally resolved that .. . . I would fight for and win the right of self- 
determination for the 6} million Germans in Austria... . . I am resolved to complete 
the transformation of the Reichsbank ....” (Reichstag speech, January 30, 1939, 
Der Angriff, January 31, 1939). “During the days of December, 1937, and January, 
1938, I had resolved to solve the Austrian Question . . . .” (article by Hitler, reprinted 
in Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, July 18, 1939). 

It is difficult to determine how far such “decisions” are substantially personal de- 
cisions of Hitler’s and how far the formula represents the legitimation of the decisions 
of experts and officials. The only occasion the author had to observe an overt devia- 
tion of Hitler’s from the declared policy of the Foreign Office was when, in the summer 
of 1937, von Strempel, the spokesman of the Foreign Office, stated that the German 
answer to the British “questionnaire” concerning Germany’s aims would be released 
immediately when Hitler would return the document from Berchtesgaden, where it 
had been sent for his signature. Hitler, however, decided to shelve the document in 
order to remain noncommittal, which actually is his favorite attitude (cf. Stephen H. 
Roberts, The House That Hitler Built [New York, 1938], p. 13). 
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are not justified by their consistency with standards other than 
those which he himself asserts. 

There are situations, however, such as crises in international rela- 
tions, in which a democratic legitimation is occasionally necessary. 
In such cases the dictator boasts of being the ‘“‘son of the people,” 
the “unknown soldier,” who articulates and expresses the will of 
the party. The party in its turn performs the same functions for the 
people as a whole, by representing their “true” preferences and 
racial “instincts” in a way which they themselves are not capable 
of doing.’ 

It is not our task to decide whether the leader really has charis- 
matic qualities. It is relevant only that the leader find sufficient 
followers who believe that he has those qualities and who acknowl- 
edge his claim for recognition. Charismatic domination exists as 
long as and in so far as the leader can successfully claim such ac- 
knowledgment by his followers. 

This is the type of claim which is raised by Hitler in practically 
all spheres of life. Persons who according to conventional standards 
are ‘“‘authorities” in music, painting, and military strategy carry no 
special weight alongside of him since they are in the last analysis 
“‘mere”’ specialists. He is the genius of every field of activity. Thus 
he is accepted as an artistic genius when he paints water-color 
sketches in the trenches and as an architectural genius when he de- 
signs plans for a party building or for the reconstruction of Berlin. 
It is consequently only consistent that his right to “lead” in all 
the arts should be universally acknowledged. He is accepted as a 
great thinker when he reveals the laws of universal history and 
race; he is a political genius when Schuschnigg and Chamberlain 
come to Berchtesgaden. He is an oratorial genius when he appears 
in whirlwind campaigns and at the party congresses in Nuremberg. 
He is a diplomatic genius at the Munich conference, a warlord of 
a future Germany when his troops occupy the Rhineland, the Saar, 
Austria, Sudetenland, Czechoslovakia, and Poland. The charis- 
matic claim to leadership which is totalitarian in nature means that 
no status on the basis of specialized and technical achievement can 

7 For the analysis of the “identities” of democratic thinking see Carl Schmitt, 


Politische Romantik (2d ed.; Munich and Leipzig, 1925); Politische Theologie (Leipzig, 
1922); Die geistesgeschichtliche Lage des heutigen Parlamentarismus (Leipzig, 1923). 
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be accorded unless it has the approval of the leader or those to whom 
he delegates his power. 

An instance of the totalitarian character of charismatic domi- 
nation can be witnessed in the dispute between the National 
Socialist party and the church.* The clergy cannot acknowledge 
the charisma of the leader as the ultimate source of value inasmuch 
as they legitimate their own claim for autonomy in the name of 
God. It is somewhat inexpedient for the party to dispute this legiti- 
mation too overtly without encountering the resistance of the tra- 
ditional attitudes of the populace. Hence the occasional references 
of the leader to “Almighty God” and to “positive Christianity.” 

A central element inthe definition of the charismatic group is 
that during its revolutionary, or genuinely charismatic, phase it de- 
spises routine pursuits—especially the uninspiring drudgery of insti- 
tutionalized and stereotyped economic activities. As a charismatic 
party, the Nazis have used extraordinary means for financing their 
political activities. These range from house-to-house begging expe- 
ditions, anonymous street collections, and the solicitation of con- 
tributions and gifts from ‘‘friends of the party,” to overt bribes and 
confiscations. When the party came into power, it was deeply in 
debt. 

THE “INNER CIRCLE” 

The charismatic leader delegates power to faithful followers whom 
he trusts. He does not primarily “appoint” them for specific offices 
which carry with them specific powers. Rather, he gives special 
commissions and tasks to the follower, leaving it to the latter’s dis- 
cretion to determine what range of authority is required for execu- 
tion of the task. Territorial limits, the personal charisma of the 


~—/ follower, and the ability to secure the confidence and favor of the 


leader alone determine how much power he can wield through his 
administration. Géring’s commission as chief forester of Germany 
or as head of the Four Year Plan and the unification of the Reich 
through eleven regents (Statthalier) are examples of this type of 
delegation of power. Party members who are commissioned per- 
sonally by the leader constitute ‘‘members of the inner circle.” 


* Cf. Paul Tillich, “The Totalitarian State and the Claims of the Church,” Social 
Research, I (1934), 405-33. 
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As the confidence and favor of the leader alone determine who be- 
longs to the inner circle, each member competing for such appoint- 
ments is in constant fear of the loss of the leader’s confidence. But 
the members of the inner circle must act. Therefore, ever suspicious, 
and ever watchful, they feel compelled continually to demonstrate 
their unswerving belief in the leader’s charisma. Even though they 
might not actually believe in Hitler’s abilities, this necessity makes 
for the exuberant praise and eulogy of the leader’s actual or im- 
puted virtues and qualities. This situation has given use to a great 
body of religious, aesthetic, mythological, poetical, and historical 
verbiage. It was Hermann Esser who first used the term “‘leader’’;? 
it was allegedly Dr. Ley who employed the possessive formula “‘my 
leader’’—to mention only two incidents in this process. The spread 
and enforcement of the “Heil Hitler’ salute in physical and written 
form in the nation at large falls under the same heading.’° 

No objective criteria are utilized in the selection of members for 
specific tasks. They are intrusted with all sorts of tasks irrespective 
of their age, training, or social origin. Particular achievements in a 
“career” are not regarded as relevant in determining a member’s 
eligibility for a given position. The composition of the inner circle, 
therefore, does not seem to be subject to any rule other than to the 
changing personality preferences of the leader and to the power 
which the individual member may secure through institutional en- 
trenchment and factional support by powerful “friends.”’ He is sup- 
posed to be worthy of being commissioned through his participation 
in the leader’s charisma, through personal propinquity, long-standing 
friendship, and comradeship during the struggle for power. Hess’s 
designation as “deputy leader” is the most conspicuous example. 
However, the past exercises no irresistible claims over the present, 
and the oldest friends may lose the leader’s confidence, e.g., the 
Strassers, Réhm, Hanfstingl, and Gottfried Feder (the author of 
the party program). The “purge” is the form in which such differ- 
ences of opinion tend to be settled. The deviation of the defeated 

9 Albert Rivaud, Le Relévement de I’ Allemagne, 1918-1938 (Paris, 1938), p. 228. 


*eTt is not by accident that the escape formula, “Griiss Gott,” spread from the 
Catholic South through the northern sections of the Protestant nobility, bourgeois- 
patrician, and professional classes which surrendered to the Hitler regime only with 
reservations. 
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faction is defined as indicative of a lack of faith in the leader. It 
was against such a charge that Karl Ernst, the commander of the 
Berlin Storm Troopers, shouted ‘Heil Hitler’? when he faced the 
firing squad of the Elite Guard during the Réhm purge of June 30, 
1934. 

The charismatic leader refuses to be identified with any specific 
“office” no matter how many bodies of functionaries he may create. 
Hitler did not assume the title of “‘President’’ when he usurped the 
supreme command over the army and navy and proclaimed himself 
to be “Leader and Reichs-Chancellor’”’ after von Hindenburg’s 
death. The subsequent plebiscitarian acclamation of the nation has 
nothing to do with “democratic elections.” In June, 1939, Hitler 
reduced his title to Fiihrer.’’ The designation of ““Aggrandizer 
of the Reich” is an official epiteton ornans, not a transferable title. 
It stresses the personal achievement and does not indicate a legally 
defined and delimited rank or position. Just as Cromwell refused 
to accept the title of “King,” Hitler is unlikely to accept the title 
of “‘Kaiser’’—titles which connotate the hereditary character of in- 
stitutionalized political charisma." 


THE PARTY AT LARGE 

As each member of the inner circle can only legitimate his power 
by invoking the favor of the leader, his exclusion from the inner 
circle can only be interpreted by the party at large as a consequence 
of disobedience and unfaithfulness. The weaker his position actually 
becomes, the more ardently will he emphasize his belief in the right- 
eousness of the leader. This is true of all positions in the party hier- 
archy: for the 33 Gauleitern, the 760 subdistrict leaders, the 21,354 
leaders of local groups, about 70,000 leaders of party cells, and 
400,000 leaders of party blocks. (Since the reorganization of the 
party in 1937, every German, whether party member or not, falls 
under the Hoheiisgebiet or legal control of the party official.)” 

The derivation of all authority from the leader excludes any party- 


't For a discussion of monocratic rulership see Georg Simmel, Soziologie: Unter- 
suchungen iiber die Formen der Vergesellschaftung (Leipzig, 1908), pp. 162-63; “‘Superi- 
ority and Subordination as Subject Matter of Sociology,” American Journal of Sociology, 
II (1896), 167-89, 392-415; Weber, op. cit., I, 141. 

12 Berliner Tageblatt, No. 152, April 1, 1937. The figures are conservative, as 8 Gave 
(with Austria and the Sudetenland) have in the meantime been added to the party. 
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democracy. No local leader is elected; every leader is appointed by 
his superior, and he alone is responsible to his superior for whatever 
action he takes, for whatever happens in his district. He alone and 
not vote-taking deliberative bodies decides on policies. The rapid 
growth of the party in numbers and power made a rapid organiza- 
tion of a bureaucratic staff necessary. The centralization of power 
secured the swift execution of undisputable commands from above, 
minimized the spread of clashes of opinion and disputes through the 
hierarchy, and allowed for quick changes of slogans and policies 
(e.g., the sudden co-operation with the Communist party during the 
Berlin transport strike in 1932 and the National Socialist faction 
in many parliamentary battles.) However flagrantly actions may 
have contradicted words, nothing could disrupt the firmly disci- 
plined organization. It is here that the charismatic aspect of the 
Hitler movement is fused with the bureaucratic organization in its 
most rationalized form into the monocratic administration. 

Bureaucracy has been defined by Max Weber as a structure with 
the following characteristics: (1) the allocation of tasks in accord- 
ance with a hierarchical relationship; (2) a system of ranks and 
honors; (3) nonownership by officials of the instrumentalities and 
material goods involved in the execution of official duties; and (4) 
access to official positions usually regulated and controlled on the 
basis of examinations to test the special training and expert knowl- 
edge which the candidate has for the position. 

In this sense the army officer is no different from an official in a 
governmental administrative body, a university professor, an engi- 
neer in the dye trust, or a conductor of a symphony orchestra. 
The life-plan of each is oriented with reference to expectations of, 
and demands for, a career in the given field; his ambition provides 
the motivation for his work, and he finds compensation in promotion 
within such a hierarchical scale. The indirect pressure of the insti- 
tution works in such a way that the sense of duty and the personal 
interest in promotion will select out those thoughts and modes of 
conduct which are defined as respectable and reject those which 
are not." 


13 Weber, op. cit., Vol. II, chap. vi: “Bureaukratie”; Carl Joachim Friedrich and 
Taylor Cole, Responsible Bureaucracy: Study of the Swiss Civil Service (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1932); Karl Mannheim, “Uber das Wesen des wirtschaftlichen 
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For the National Socialist, increasing power at home and abroad 
is a primary obligation. Every thought and action furthering that 
end is correct, while to miss an opportunity in the fight is unfor- 
givable. This simple code reduces scruples. It can easily be followed 
by individuals of the most diversified backgrounds. The less rigid 
the moral, intellectual, and conduct patterns of the party member 
are, the less his personality is channelized by confined occupa- 
tional, regional, and diversified social conventions and the greater 
are his chances to pursue the ends of the party with a minimum of 
inhibitions. Hence the ascent into so many leading positions of the 
party of those types who have been failures in other spheres of life." 
Hence the contempt for bourgeois respectability." 

The charismatic character of the conquest of power and the legiti- 
mation of “heroic” actions in the name of the leader appeal to such 
personalities. They succeeded in the efficient diffusion of faith in 
the leader. The monocratic structure of the party minimizes the 
personal responsibility of the subleader, while it gives him the sup- 
port of the organization. In critical situations he has the comforting 
assurance that he is merely executing ‘commands from above.” In 
passing, it might be remarked that it is only in such situations, and 
especially when the leader stresses continuously his formal adherence 
to “legality,” that the middle-class German seems to be able to 
act in a revolutionary way. 


THE SOCIAL COMPOSITION OF THE PARTY 


The bureaucratic aspect of the party appeals greatly to those 
potential recruits with a bureaucratic background. It attracts espe- 
cially the teaching profession, the more so as the unpolitical hero 
worship and moralistic character of the propaganda allows for an 


Erfolgstrebens,” Archiv fiir Sosialwissenschaften und Sosial politik, LXIII (1930), 458 et 
passim; E. C. Hughes, “Personality Types and the Division of Labor,” American Jour- 
nal of Sociology, XX XIII (1928), 754-68; Hans Gerth, Die sozialgeschichtliche Lage der 
biirgerlichen Intelligens um die Wende des 18. Jahrhunderts (Berlin: V.D.1. Verlag, 1935), 
chap. iv: “Die Bureaukratie.” 

"4 Roberts, op. cit., p. 94. The erratic life-histories of men like Karl Ernst, Count 
Ernst Reventlow, Klaus Heim, Ernst Réhm, Gauleiter Lohse and Kaufmann, Alfred 
Rosenberg, and Prince August Wilhelm are representative. 


ts H. Mankiewicz, Le National socialisme allemand: ses doctrines et leurs realisations 
(Paris, 1937), I, 175 ff. 
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interpretation which presents the conquest of power as the educa- 
tion of a misguided nation." 

The teachers—mostly elementary-school teachers—are the best 
represented of all professional groups composing the Nazi party— 
97 per cent of all German teachers are members of the party or its 
affiliates. Among the leading former schoolteachers are Reichsminis- 
ter Bernhard Rust; the Jew-baiter, Julius Streicher; the leader of 
the Sudeten Germans, Konrad Henlein; the head of the secret police 
and the Elite Guard, Heinrich Himmler; the late district leader, 
Hans Schemm; state minister and district leader, Adolf Wagner; 
and the governor of the two Silesian provinces and district leader of 
Silesia and South Westphelia, Joseph Wagner. Seven district leaders 
or vice—district leaders out of the total of 33 are former teachers, 
78 out of 760 subdistrict leaders are former teachers, and about 
3,000 teachers are local leaders. Altogether there are 160,000 politi- 
cal functionaries, leaders, and subleaders recruited from the ranks 
of the teachers, mainly the elementary-school teachers.'? They con- 
stituted 32.66 per cent of the total of 489,583 political leaders as re- 
ported in a party census of May, 1935, or 22.9 per cent of the total of 
700,000 political leaders reported after the reorganization of the 
party in 1936-37."® 

t6Svend Ranulf, Moral Indignation and Middle Class Psychology (Copenhagen, 


1937): 
17 Berliner Tageblatt, No. 210, May 5, 1937, “Erzieherschaft und Partei.” 


*8 Der Schulungsbrief 8. und g. Folge, 1938, p. 305, and Berliner Tageblatt, No. 152, 
April 1, 1937. The strength of the teachers within the party leadership may partly 
explain the relentlessness of the fight between the party and the church. The teacher— 
especially the elementary-school teacher in the rural regions—had long resented the 
supervision of the Protestant ministers who were usually conservative politically, 
orthodox theologically, and connected socially with the Prussian Junkers, who were 
their church patrons, and with the Hohenzollern monarch, the head of their church. 
The schoolteachers, being recruited from a somewhat lower stratum than the clergy 
ever since the end of the eighteenth century, inclined more to a secularized “enlight- 
ened” or “historical” philosophy of life but were tied to the church which they had to 
serve as organists and preceptors. This duality of school and church office was fought by 
the teachers from the eighteenth century onward. Intricate fiscal and property claims 
of state and church were connected with this setup, and the political upheavals of 1848 
and rgrg and their legislative aftermaths attempted to deal with this issue but stopped 
short of reaching a definitive solution. In 1928 there still existed in Prussia 11,000 
positions uniting schoolteaching with obligatory minor church services like organ- 
playing. At the beginning of 1933 there were still 7,400 left. By a special decree of 
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Persons whose career expectations are frustrated or who suffer 
losses in status or income in the intensive vocational competition of 
modern capitalism should be especially likely to accept the belief 
in the charismatic leader. Those placed on the disadvantaged side 
of life always tend to be interested in some sort of salvation which 
breaks through the routines associated with their deprivation.’® 
Such “unsuccessful” persons were to be found in every stratum of 
German society. Princes without thrones, indebted and subsidized 
landlords, indebted farmers, virtually bankrupt industrialists, im- 
poverished shopkeepers and artisans, doctors without patients, law- 
yers without clients, writers without readers, unemployed teachers, 
and unemployed manual and white-collar worker joined the move- 
ment.?° National Socialism as a salvationary movement exercised 
an especially strong attraction on the “old” and “‘new’* middle 


September 7, 1938, the Prussian government separated church and school offices for the 
remaining 6,000 positions (Frankfurter Zeitung, October 14, 1938). It is symptomatic 
that district leader Adolf Wagner of Bavaria, a former schoolteacher, in June, 1937, 
declared himself “to be compelled by the attitude of the churches ultimately to reduce 
the voluntary contributions in Bavaria during the course of the next three years. The 
sums saved should be used to build new schools in Bavaria. It could indeed not be the 
task of the State to support financially an organization which seeks only to fight 
against the State” (Berliner Tageblatt, July 1, 1937). This statement may be considered 
as a foreboding of Hitler’s comments on church income and church property which led 
up to the coriclusion that “the National Socialist State would be at any time prepared 
to make a clear separation between Church and State” (address to the Reichstag, 
January 30, 1939, New York Times, January 31, 1939). 

"9 Cf. Weber, op. cit., I, 267; E. Beynon, “The Voodoo Cult among Negro Migrants 
in Detroit,” American Journal of Sociology, XLIII (1938), 894-907. ““Without hope 
and definitely ousted in the battle of life, he [Hitler] was saved by the war—‘a redemp- 
tion,’ he calls it” (Roberts, of. cit., p. 5). 

2 Cf. Hans Speier, “The Salaried Employee in Modern Society,” Social Research, I 
(February, 1934), 111-33, for data on the position of the “new” middle classes in Re- 
publican Germany; C. Bresciani-Turroni, Te Economics of Inflation (London: Allen & 
Unwin, 1927), for the effects of the inflation on the “old” middle classes. Cf. also Paul 
Sering, ‘“‘Der Faschismus,” Zeitschrift fiir Sozialismus, Nos. 24-25 (September—October, 
1936), pp. 765-92, in which the author emphasizes the role of “classes demanding 
assistance” in the formation of fascism. 


21 A sociological analysis of the anti-Semitic Stécker movement of the eighties— 
with the exception of the then nonexistent white-collar class and the unabsorbable un- 
employed—still holds true for National Socialism. “Instead of the often confiscated 
figures of former times the big Christian-Social mass meetings now are composed of 
different elements. There remained a kernel of the anti-Semitic public of the artisans 
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classes, especially in those strata where substantive rationality” 
is least developed, and will be the most highly represented among 
those seeking salvation by quasi-miraculous means—or at least by 
methods which break through the routines which account for their 
deprivation. 


TABLE 1 


PERCENTAGE OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF NAZI 
PARTY MEMBERSHIP, 1933 AND 1935 


Party MEMBERSHIP GAINFULLY EmMPLoYED* 
OccUPATIONAL 
CLASSIFICATION 
1933 1935 1933 1933 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
Manual workers........... 31.5 32.1 46.3 38.5 
White-collar employees... .. 21.1 20.6 12.5 12.5 
Independentsf............. 17.6 20.2 9.6 9.6 
6.7 13.0 4.6 4.6 
12.6 10.7 21.1 28.9 
10.5 3-4 5.9 5-9 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


* Column 4 is added as decisive evidence of the National Socialist failure to win the same following 
among the urban proletariat as they won among the middle classes. In column 4 the agricultural wage-work- 
ers who were included with ‘‘manual workers’’ in column 3 are classified with ‘‘peasants,’’ leaving as manual 
workers only those employed in nonagricultural pursuits and therefore predominantly urban. Even if all 
those ‘‘manual workers” whom the Nazis had won as party members were entirely nonagricultural, which 
was undoubtedly not the case, the nonagricultural proletariat would still be considerably underrepresented 
in the Nazi party both in 1933 and in 1935 as compared with employers and independents. 


t Skilled artisans, professional persons, merchants, etc., excluding independent peasants. 
t Domestic servants and nonagricultural family helpers. 


According to official party statistics in 1935, the occupational 
composition of the party membership before the conquest of power 
as compared with its composition in 1935 was as shown in ‘Table 1. 


and the numerous ‘landlords’ without estates residing in Berlin, who have been expelled 
from their home by their Manichaeans. The small civil servant had received a loan from 
Levi, he could not pay and was urged and threatened; the student fared similarly .. . . 
the artisan takes the Jew for the embodied principle of free competition, which he fears 
because he cannot cope with the large enterprise. So nearly all tailors and shoemakers 
of Berlin hate the Jew because they either directly depend on the Jew or would un- 
doubtedly succumb in competition to the ‘Golden 110’ or whatever else Jewish stores 
might be named” (Wilhelm Revel, Der Warheit die Ehre: Ein Beitrag zur Judenfrage 
in Deutschland [Nuremberg: Woerlein & Co., 1881], pp. 13-14). 


22 Karl Mannheim, Mensch und Gesellschaft im Zeitalter des Umbaus (Leiden: A. W. 
Sijthoff, 1935), chap. i. 
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The relatively heavy representation of the middle classes (58 per 
cent of the total) becomes even more evident if we compare the 
composition of the party with the composition of the total gainfully 
occupied. The manual workers were underrepresented in the party 
by 14.8 per cent, the white-collar employees overrepresented by 
8.6 per cent, and the peasants underrepresented by 8.5 per cent. 
The party membership amounted at that time (January 1, 1933) to 
849,009.73 

The common element in the situations of all these different strata 
was their despair and lack of social and economic security, the wide 
differential between self-esteem and actual status, between ambi- 
tion and accomplishment, between subjective claims for social status 
and the objective possibility of attaining these goals through com- 
petitive orientation toward “market chances,” or opportunities for 
social ascent through bureaucratic careers. Through the transforma- 
tion of the Republic into a totalitarian subsidy state, political power 
seemed to be the decisive instrument for the distribution of market 
chances and bureaucratic careers. It became possible to hold those 
in power responsible for every deprivation. The blackmailing of the 
“system” was a point on which all agreed. All interests converged 
in this supreme interest; hence the slogan: “Community interest 
ranks higher than self-interest,” in which “self-interest” refers to 
a system characterized by the following features: individual or col- 
lectively organized orientation toward market chances, the stratifi- 
cation of society along class lines, and competition for pecuniary re- 
wards and social status. The preference for “community interest” 
involves the devaluation of competitive modes of orientation and 
the subordination of all other aims to the one supreme aim—con- 
quest of political power by concerted party action. 

As all German parliamentary parties of the twenties (with the 
exception of the Catholic Center party) were recognized both by 
themselves and by others as organizations for the instrumentation 
of class interests, National Socialism in principle opposed them all, 
especially the proletarian parties, which, as the largest and most 
powerful mass organizations, represented most conspicuously the 
orientation toward market chances, and whose ascent implied the 


*3 Der Schulungsbrief, 8. und 9. Folge, 1938, pp. 286, 287, 310. 
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degradation of the lower middle classes from which the National 
Socialists drew so many of their followers. Neither its patriotism 
during the war, its fight against communism, its merits in maintain- 
ing the unity of the Reich, nor its vote for naval rearmament made 
the Social Democratic party acceptable to the National Socialists. 
All the efforts of the party to eliminate Marxist concepts and slogans 
from its vocabulary, to substitute “‘national comrade” (Volksgenosse) 
and “working people” (Werktdtige) for “class comrade” (Klassen- 
genosse) and “‘wage-worker”’ (Lohnarbeiter), proved to be futile. The 
party remained unmistakably a class party, and for this among other 
reasons the Nazis opposed it. 


AGE COMPOSITION 


A major factor facilitating affiliation with a charismatic move- 
ment in its revolutionary phase is youthfulness; and it is instructive, 
therefore, in this connection to examine the age structure of the 
National Socialist party. The percentage of party members between 
eighteen and thirty years of age rose from 37.6 of the party member- 
ship in 1931 to 42.2 just before the party came into power. But, 
after the conquest of power and the consequent stabilization and 
bureaucratization, youth no longer played the same role in the party; 
the percentage decreased to 35.4 in 1935, when “experienced” men 
in their forties and fifties began to join the party in great numbers. 
The decoration of Hjalmar Schacht, then the minister of economics, 
with the badge and title “Old Fighter of the Party” may be cited 
as an illustration. For the Social Democratic party only 19.3 per 
cent of the total membership was in the eighteen-to-thirty-year age 
group in 1931. In the population at large, according to the census 
of 1933, this age group amounted to 31.1 per cent. The National 
Socialist party could truthfully boast of being a “young party.” 
Table 2 strikingly shows the differential representation of the various 
age groups. 

The leader-follower relationship with its spontaneity is particu- 
larly conspicuous in the gang-formation process of the first terroristic 
groups (e.g., the spontaneous emergence of the terroristic techniques 
at the first mass meeting of the party in 1921 at Munich and the 
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coercion of the audience by violence).74 These techniques of violence 
appeal to youth, especially to those who had been members of the 
private post-war armies. As long as the Hitler movement consisted 
of relatively spontaneous and dispersed groups in various regions 
of Germany, the hierarchical and bureaucratic aspect of these private 
armies was not overt. The hierarchical ranks which articulated ca- 
reer lines and channelized ambitions were easily forgotten in the years 
after the war, and what remained was a memory of heroism and 


TABLE 2* 


AGE COMPOSITION OF THE NATIONAL SOCIALIST PARTY IN PERCENTAGES OF THE 
TOTAL IN THE YEARS 1931, 1932, AND 1935 AS COMPARED WITH AGE COMPOSI- 
TION OF THE SOCIAL DEMOCRATIC PARTY IN 1931 AND OF THE TOTAL POPU- 
LATION OVER EIGHTEEN YEARS OF AGE IN 1933 (EXCLUDING THE SAAR, 
AUSTRIA, AND SUDETENLAND) 


NATIONAL SOCIALIST PARTY Senn 

YEARS CRATIC PARTY POPULATION 
1931 1932 1935 
re 27.9 27.8 27.9 27.4 22.0 
Over 50...... 14.9 12.9 15.9 26.8 29.8 
Total. ... 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


* Data for the National Socialist party and for the population are from Der Schulungsbrief, 8. und 9. 
Folge, 1938, p. 315; data for the Social Democratic party, from Berliner Tageblati, No. 27, January 16, 1937. 


comradeship under the most dangerous conditions. A yearning for 
the comradeship of the trenches and the commonly experienced 
dangers of the war and of post-war battles of the private armies 
prompted many former soldiers and those who sought the soldierly 
life to join the National Socialist party as long as that party made 
itself the chief proponent of such values on the German political 
scene. This contention is supported by the following data: 48.6 per 


24 Der Schulungsbrief, 8. und 9. Folge, 1938, p. 293. Cf. Frederic M. Thrasher, 
The Gang (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1927), pp. 41, 68, 74; Frederick L. 
Schumann, The Nazi Dictatorship: A Study in Social Pathology and the Politics of 
Fascism (New York: A. A. Knopf, 1935), pp. 287 ff.; E. A. Mowrer, Germany Puts the 
Clock Back (New York: W. Morrow & Co., 1933); E. J. Gumbel, Vier Jahre politischer 
Mord (Berlin, 1923). 
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cent of all political leaders of the National Socialist party took active 
part in warfare during the period 1914-21. About 25 per cent of all 
party members who took part in the fighting which marked the war 
and post-war periods are in the leadership, while, of those party 
members who did not participate, only 20.2 per cent are leaders.*5 
In an environment where military experience is highly esteemed as 
well as widespread such a movement will gain many members. 

Youth and war experience both constitute a basis for a rigid dis- 
tinction between in-group and out-group. This division is accom- 
panied and strengthened by the development of a dual morality, 
i.e., one standard for the in-group and another standard (or mini- 
mum standard) for actions toward the out-group relationships. The 
refusal of loyalty to the leader and indifference toward his mission 
are in themselves sins.” Members of charismatic groups must seek 
to extirpate such sins and bring the sinners into the fold. For this 
purpose the National Socialists have devised a number of procedures 
which we shall describe in the following paragraphs. 

The Hitler type of charismatic orator?’ does not so much woo his 
public as he urges, requests, and orders his audience to fall in line. 
Hence he does not mind insulting and provoking those who do not 
yet know him or his program. Whereas a democratic speaker would 
try to gain the sympathy of his audience by calling them ‘my 
friends,” the fascist orator would seek to compel them not to appear 
hostile or indifferent by terroristic threats.* A completely cynical 
attitude obtains toward all who are outside the fold. This attitude 
finds no place for the code of tolerance. Truth is revealed and 


2s Der Schulungsbrief, 8. und 9. Folge, 1938, p. 305. 

a6“ |. . Anyone who tries to interfere with this [the leader’s] mission is an enemy of 
the Volk, whether he seeks to do this as Bolshevik, as Democrat, as revolutionary ter- 
rorist, or as a reactionary dreamer. In such a time of stress any German who only 
uses his time in carrying the teachings of the Bible through the country or spends his 
days in doing nothing, or in criticizing the actions that others carry out, does not act 
in God’s name, but those do who give their prayers the highest form which unites hu- 
manity with God: that is work!” (Reichstag speech, February 20, 1938, Der Angriff, 
February 21, 1938). 

27 Sigmund Neumann, “The Rule of the Demagogue,” American Sociological Review, 
III (1938), 478-08. 


28 Der Schulungsbrief, 8. und 9. Folge, 1938, p. 293 (speech by Hitler, February 24, 
1928). 
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monopolized by the leader by virtue of his charisma. As long as the 
notion of the equal value of unequal individuals, and therewith the 
maintenance of tolerance, is firmly established, such types of dema- 
gogues have no chance.”® 

The downfall of the anti-Semitic court preacher Stéker in the 
1880’s as well as the failure of Hitler until the beginning of the world- 
depression are evidences of the necessity of certain dissatisfactions, 
frustrations, and resentments as preconditions for the success of 
such movements as they founded. The opportunity for success 
comes when the pluralistic, automatically self-regulating, competi- 
tive structure of modern industrial society changes into a managed 
system and when politics and economics merge. 

The decisive means of achieving the submissiveness of the non- 
party population—and of preserving it once it is obtained—is the 
interplay between propaganda and systematic terror. This mecha- 
nism achieves not only the submissiveness of the nonparty people 
but it guarantees the conformity of the party membership to the 
leader’s demands whenever deviation is threatened. The more zeal- 
ous elements in the party concentrate their attention on a particular 
situation, single out a particular enemy or a particular area, and do 
not yield until they dominate the situation. The “conquering” of 
Koburg** through the massed Storm Troopers in the early twenties 
merely systematized the experience of the first Munich mass meet- 
ing. The technique was then developed on a nation-wide scale and 

29 Sticker, the anti-Semitic leader of the early eighties in Germany discovered this 
when he tried to establish that double morality for in-group and out-group relation- 
ships by using propaganda methods which are very up to date today. ‘He who contra- 
dicts is simply a scoundrel. Said he in his last convention: ‘To me only my friends’ 
opinions matter; those of my adversaries do not count at all. And I should like to 
recommend you to act as I do; label them rabble and riff-raff.’’ How far this infamy 
went cannot even be indicated publicly, a contemporary author stated. And it was due 
only to the still universally prevailing ethics that the spread of such methods was sup- 
pressed. Even the Reichsbote, the author continues, occasionally felt ashamed and 
did not carry it. Other papers however did and when Mr. Sticker saw what mis- 
chief he had done, he as usual tried to get away with it by denials but was as usual 
convicted of double-dealing. This time even by a conservative paper” (Franz Mehring, 


Herr Hof prediger Sticker, der Sosialpolitiker: Eine Streitschrift|Bremen: E. Schumanns 
Verlag, 1882], p. 11). 


3° Cf. the instructive description by Kurt G. W. Luedecke, J Knew Hitler: The 
Story of a Nasi Who Escaped the Blood Purge (New York: Scribner’s, 1938). 
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it was successful. In 1932—before the great purge of the party— 
Hitler wrote: ‘Everyone who became unfaithful or broke discipline 
and obedience was a dead man politically.”’3* 

The outside masses were forced into conformity with the party’s 
demands by a variety of pressure mechanisms. The Germans under 
National Socialism have become afraid of being stamped as “‘Jewish- 
influenced liberal intellectuals,” as “hidden Marxists,” or as “grum- 
bling philistines who prefer butter to cannons and world-politics.” 
Through fear of possible legal or other disadvantages, they are in- 
duced to evince an extreme loyalty to the largest single group— 
the group in power. Three weapons of propaganda are of central 
importance in this process, namely, extortion, anonymous denuncia- 
tion, and anonymous rumors. These result in boycott, isolation, 
and, ultimately, disrepute. And, if the case is an extreme one, direct 
means of physical force are brought into play, ranging from “house 
arrest” or concentration camp to secret trial and eventual execution. 

National Socialism has had a standardizing and unifying effect on 
the numerous “styles of life’? of the various class and regional 
groups. Every plebiscitary dictatorship tends to level all groups 
into a common mass of subjects, and in doing this National Social- 
ism has often claimed to be “democratic.” It is indeed democratic 
in so far as the externals of a socially stratified society such as fash- 
ion, titles, and other means making social status and class position 
perceivable are devalued, minimized, and occasionally suppressed. 


3" Der Schulungsbrief, 8. und g. Folge, 1938, p. 283. 


32 The irrepressibility of the urge for ostentation of the parvenu is, however, well 
known, and its expression among the new élite is attested to by things like Géring’s 
opulence in general and the setting of his wedding in the Berlin Opera in particular, 
Goebbels’ style of life, Hitler’s unforgettable decree against the lavish festivities and 
luxury of the Berlin Storm Troop commanders after the Réhm purge and his craving 
for immortalization through lavish and ostentatious buildings (cf. the new Chancellery 
in Berlin; Berchtesgaden, Hitler’s mountain retreat; the Olympic stadium at Berlin; 
the House of German Art at Munich; and numerous similar constructions), and the 
futility of Mrs. Magda Goebbels’ attempts to replace fashion by a national costume. 
The undemocratic aspect of the effort to suppress the ostentation of social position lies 
in the fact that those who have actually increased their economic and political power 
and social status indulge themselves less visibly. In consequence of their greater in- 
visibility, however, they are able to do so more freely than would be possible in the 
limelight of publicity. 
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MONOPOLY OF POWER AND BUREAUCRATIZATION 


When the party came into power, it had to deal with the still 
existing governmental bureaucracies, on the one hand, and the party 
and trade-union bureaucracies, on the other hand. The liquidation 
of the latter assured the Nazi party of its monopoly, and the masses 
who were thereby atomized provided an enormous field for the 
organizational zeal of the inner circle. Since in any highly bureauc- 
ratized society, the administrative skill and the jurisdiction of bu- 
reaucratic bodies largely determine the amount of control at the 
disposal of the commissioned subleaders, a competitive and un- 
planned race for organizing bureaucracies set in among the members 
of the inner circle. 

The zeal to control as many spheres as possible made for a dupli- 
cation of organizations immediately upon the accession to political 
power. Von Ribbentrop, Rosenberg, and Goring all tried to direct 
Germany’s foreign affairs while von Neurath was still in office. 
Goring as Reichsforstmeister dines at hunting parties with the Prus- 
sian Junkers, opens the annual agricultural exposition, and has a 
strong hand in agricultural politics. Ley, as the head of the Labor 
Front, succeeded in incorporating the Reich Agricultural Estate 
and therewith encroached on Darré, the minister of agriculture, at 
the same time that he made Seldte, the minister of labor, almost 
superfluous. 

The party archives at Munich and the Institute for the History 
of Modern Germany under Frank compete with the Reichs archiv 
—they collect largely the same historical and contemporary mate- 
rial for the re-writing of history along the line of Hitler’s Mein 
Kampf and Rosenberg’s Mythos. Amann, who controls the enor- 
mous holdings of the Eher publishing house, and Dr. Dietrich, the 
Reich’s press chief, encroach on the propaganda ministry. When 
Géring was commissioned to carry out the Four Year Plan he 
quickly set up a public relations office of his own and monopolized 
the news-coverage of economic life. It is due only to the lack of 
journalistic skill that the army’s press bureau has no greater stake 
in propaganda management. The control of the best stages in Ber- 
lin was secured by Goring. His courtship of the opera star, Emmi 


i 
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Sonnemann, his present wife, and his well-known sense of the spec- 
tacular may have focused his ambition in this direction. 

The commissioner for the construction of highways and fortifica- 
tions, Dr. Fritz Todt, is an important man for building contractors 
to know. Hitler’s economic adviser, Wilhelm Kepler, member of the 
Reich party directorate, wields tremendous and uncontrollable power 
in the awarding of state contracts in the totalitarian armament busi- 
ness. Likewise Dr. Funk’s zigzag career from the commercial pages 
of the Berliner Bérsenzeitung through the propaganda ministry, into 
Hjalmar Schacht’s office reveals the importance of being close to the 
leader. During his service under Minister Goebbels, Dr. Funk gave 
the leader a daily press report. And again, the commissioner for the 
execution of the Four Year Plan, Goring, who controls the Prussian 
budget and, through his position in the air force, rich contracts for 
the building, chemical, and aircraft industries, should be mentioned 
as a mighty competitor in the race to dominate the economic life 
of Germany. Thus in every field of politics and all spheres of life 
an unchecked struggle for power is being waged among the members 
of the inner circle who immediately tend to fortify their positions 
through bureaucratic organizations, duplicating and encroaching on 
one another’s functions. Behind the precisely organized facades the 
cliquish struggle for power remains relatively invisible to the public 
at large. The motives of those who join the party range from ardent 
belief and more or less rationalized conviction to an opportunistic 
adjustment to new “facts,” acquiescence, grumbling concession, and, 
finally, mute adaptation for fear of legal and other disadvantages.** 

33 There existed in 1937 about 767,000 functionaries of the Labor Front; about 
600,000 functionaries of the National Socialist welfare work; about 88,000 functionaries 
of the food estate (Ndhrstand); about 77,000 functionaries of the National Socialist 
veterans’ service; about 67,000 functionaries of the Reich’s organization of officials and 
teachers; about 95,000 functionaries of the Nazi women’s leagues. On Hitler’s birthday 
on April 20, 1937, 824,000 new functionaries of the party took an oath to Hitler. Some 
figures of the National Socialist Winter Aid (Winterhilfswerk) may illustrate the quick 
formation of a paid body of functionaries. Whereas out of a total of 1.5 million func- 
tionaries and helpers only 4,100 were paid during the 1933-34 campaign, out of the 
total of 1,030,000 functionaries 10,000 were paid in 1937. The increased efficiency of 
the more rationalized and bureaucratized body is evident in the better results of the 
Reich’s street collections, district street collections, collections on the “Day of National 


Solidarity,” one-dish Sundays, Winter Aid lotteries, collections during concerts and 
shows of the district party organizations, donations of business firms and other organi- 
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These numerous organizations with their ill-defined and overlap- 
ping functions and jurisdictions make the process of ‘‘co-ordination”’ 
very difficult for the traditional state bureaucracies. It was under 
the pretext that this difficulty would be eliminated that the fusion 
of the party and the state bureaucracies was carried out. 

The extent of the replacement of civil servants by party members 
invalidates Max Weber’s statement about the relationship between 
revolution and the stability of the personnel of governmental bu- 
reaucracies in modern society. Weber thought that the officials at 
the very top would be replaced, the bureaucratic machine with its 
necessity for special training and knowledge remaining intact and 
serving the new political master as it had the old.*4 National Social- 
ism, however, replaced officials of all ranks and stations from top 
to bottom.* 


zations, and deductions from wage and salary income. The total income increased 
from about 360 million reichsmarks in the winter of 1933-34 to about 420 million 
reichsmarks in the winter of 1937-38. The clients of the charity organizations who in 
1935-36 amounted to about 13 million people decreased to about 9 million in 1937-38. 
(Statistisches Jahrbuch, 1938 |Berlin, 1938], pp. 596 and 597). 

One has to add to the above-mentioned numbers of functionaries millions and mil- 
lions of Volksgenossen in the Hitler youth, Storm Troops, Elite Guard, and National 
Socialist Motor Corps who are active in the “education” of the masses. If we conceive 
of these party positions in terms of households or families, we have some indication 
for the extent in which hopes for political and social ascent are channelized (Berliner 
Tageblatt, No. 152, April 1, 1937). 


34 Op. cit., Vol. II, chap. vi, p. 669. 


3s By March, 1937, in Prussia the 12 heads of the provincial administration were 
replaced by party members, 11 of whom belonged to the party before 1933. Out of 
34 Regierungs prisidenten, only 3 were left in office, all the newcomers being members of 
the party; 19 of them were members of the party before 1933. Out of 361 Landréte, the 
key position in rural administration, 97 were left in office. With the exception of 17, 
all Landrdte are members of the party; 171, or more than so per cent, were party mem- 
bers before 1933. Out of 438 so-called “political positions” in the administration of 
Prussia, 356 are held by National Socialists. Eighty-one per cent are in the hands of 
Nazi men and 48 per cent are filled by “old fighters.” In other parts of the Reich the 
same procedure was followed (Frankfurter Zeitung, March 28, 1937). In fact, the 
“liquidation” of Republican officialdom had already started months before National 
Socialism came into power. The rush of anti-Republican nationalists to the ante- 
chambers of Bracht, the Prussian minister of the interior, had grown so much by 
November, 1932, that he had to forbid all personal presentations in December. The 
Frankfurter Zeitung of January 8, 1933, remarked: ‘“The applicants literally must have 
queued up.” 
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The policy of selection has two aspects. It is not merely oriented 
toward those who are in office and may or may not be replaced, but 
at the same time it confers differential privileges upon different types 
of office-seekers. From 1933 to 1936, out of the 300 Referendare 
(graduates in law serving their first probationary period in the civil 
service), 99 per cent belonged to the party, SA or SS (Storm Troop 
or Elite Guard). Of these new civil servants, 66 per cent were party 
members before 1932.°° No candidate can enter the civil service 
without the consent of the party district leader. This policy of selec- 
tion may partly be responsible for the decreasing percentage of mili- 
tary officer’s sons studying law. Out of the total of 821 military 
officer’s sons studying at German universities in 1928, 51 per cent 
were enrolled in the faculty of law. Out of the total goo during the 
winter semester, 1934-35, Only 21.1 per cent were enrolled in that 
field.37 

It is clear that the fusion of the party with the bureaucracy had 
its effect on the social structure of the party. We saw that before 
the conquest of power the percentage of officials amounted to 6.7 
of the total membership. By 1935 they represented more than 13 
per cent. According to Ministerialrat Sommer, their percentage had 
risen to 28 per cent by April, 1937.°* What this means in absolute 
figures is obvious when one takes into account the striking growth 
of the party to the total of 2,493,890 members in 1935, when it was 
closed to new applicants, and the youth organizations were declared 
the only channel for entry into the party.3? 

Whereas the party became a cumbersome bureaucracy, the gov- 
ernmental bureaucracies through the influx of party members lost 
much of the formal rigidity of the classical Prussian civil service. 
Arbitrary actions in all administrations increased. The arbitrary 
conduct of the police, judicial, and economic departments provide 
the more conspicuous cases. The general achievement level for the 

36 Dr. Wilhelm Schuetze, “Beamtenpolitik im Dritten Reich,” ed. H. Pfundtner, 


Dr. Wilhelm Frick und sein Ministerium: Festgabe zum 60. Geburtstag des Ministers 
Dr. Frick (Stuttgart-Leipzig: F. Eher N.F., 1937). 


37 Deutsche Hochschulstatistik (Berlin: Struppe und Winkler, 1928), Vol. XIV, p. 26. 
38 “Beamter und Partei,” Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, April 4, 1937. 


39 In May, 1937, the party was reopened (Der Schulungsbrief, 8. und 9. Folge, 1938; 
Nationalsozialistische Monatshefte, 1937, 554). 
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trained expert was lowered, which the party officialdom interpreted 
as necessitating special training sessions in camps for officials.4° The 
element of arbitrary judgment attained predominance over what 
the National Socialist resents in the formal, rational, and therewith 
predictable conduct of affairs in the bureaucratic office. 

That it is the circumscribed authority of any given office within 
the jurisdiction of rank and department rather than the “‘red tape” 
of bureaucratic administrations which the National Socialists re- 
sent is only too obvious when one considers the charismatic efforts 
of party organizers in building up machines. 

There is more elaborate control of visitors in party buildings than 
there is in ordinary government offices. The stratification of the 
party according to seniority of membership is carefully documented 
and filed. Other things being equal, the “old fighter’ successfully 
claims legal privileges and social honors which are inaccessible to 
younger party members, to say nothing of nonparty members.“ The 
stormtroopers indicate seniority status by special silver stripes, while 
the party badge of the “‘old fighter” is a golden circle. The designa- 
tion of rank and membership in the many party affiliations through 
innumerable symbols of the uniformed staffs fills many pages of the 
Handbook of Party Organization, the manual edited for the exclusive 
use of the party bureaucracies. Every organizer has available com- 

4° Dr. Ley is in charge of the Hauptschulungsamt der NSDAP. The editing of the 
often-quoted Schulungsbrief betrays a serious lack of statistical skill where it is essential 
for the management of the party. Since May, 1937, Friedrich Schmidt, formerly vice- 
Gauleiter of Wiirttemberg-Hohenzollern, was intrusted by Dr. Ley with the executive 
office (cf. Nationalsozialistische Monatshefte, May, 1937, p. 450). Dr. Ley’s office tends 
to replace Alfred Rosenberg’s office, for “the total intellectual and weltanschauliche 
education of the NSDAP.” However, Rosenberg tries to establish new divisions and 
to expand his functions. The replacement of about 45 per cent of the university staff 
during six years of the regime, the shortening of studies, the laxity of examinations, 
and the party patronage made for an all-round shortage of trained experts (cf. Roland 
Freisler’s demand for a thorough training of lawyers). At the same time Dr. Frank 
demands that a new type of Rechispfleger without academic training be appointed for 


offices in the legal administration, just as practitioners without academic training are 
accepted in the medical profession (Frankfurter Zeitung, No. 255, May 21, 1939). 


4* Cf., e.g., a decision in the minor case of an “old fighter” and Storm Troop com- 
mander who had failed to pay his motorcar tax. The court of appeals justified a “milder 
interpretation” on behalf of “honorable war services and personal merits for the National 
Socialist movement during its fight for power” (Frankfurter Zeitung, January 6, 1938). 
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prehensive membership files with personal records of ancestry, edu- 
cational, vocational, and political background. 

It is through magical and awe-inspiring performances that social 
distance against the outside world is secured. All the various or- 
ganizations compete in creating “traditions.” The Nazi salute is 
declared to be of ‘“Teutonic” derivation. A conspicuous example are 
the guards, keeping “eternal watch” before all the major party 
buildings, where they stand immobile, with spread legs, perpetu- 
ally at attention, with the stiff aimless look of the drilled soldier— 
the symbol of depersonalized bureaucratized force.” 


ULTIMA RATIO 


We have seen how the charismatic movement with its sponta- 
neity and flexibility has been compelled, in the course of its conflict 
with its bureaucratized political rivals and the state bureaucracies, 
to yield to the necessities of far-reaching bureaucratization. The 
structure of the “inner circle” and the rapidity of the conquest of 
power made for the unplanned and substantially irrational character 
of the cumbersome bodies engulfing all phases of life. Competitive 
frictions among the inner circle are likely to turn into clashes be- 
tween powerful organizations. In an autocratic regime negotiated 
compromises and ballots are impossible. Commands of leaders and 
obedience of followers determine the problems of social interaction. 
Co-ordination has to be secured by ultimate decisions, i.e., the 
commands of the leader, backed by force. Hitler, like every other 
dictator, has been compelled to organize special forces for this pur- 
pose.*? Whereas during the first period of the movement terroristic 
actions had the spontaneous character of gang initiative, after the 
conquest of power the use of force was rationalized. The spying 
services and the terror campaigns were systematized, and the “‘irre- 


# The elaborate party paraphernalia, the blood flag, the standards and banners, 
the Mahnmale, pagan rituals, cultistic party ceremonies at the Nuremberg Congress, 
the new vocabulary of the exegesis of the belief in “blood and soil” all fall under the 
same heading. 


43 The party tribunal, the Uschla, is one of the most powerful institutions of the 
party before which no party official can refuse to appear. Its control area is not even 
limited by the German frontiers. 
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sponsible actions of subordinate organs’ were controlled.‘4 This 
process made for the rapid ascent of the secret police (Gestapo) and 
the Elite Guard, under the command of Heinrich Himmler, chief 
of all police forces. 

The spontaneous denunciations of former or present alleged or 
actual enemies of the party and state, of “critics and grumblers,” 
has been replaced by systematic spy organizations. The secretary 
of the Reich’s press chamber in 1936 fixed a large notice on his office 
door: ‘‘Denouncers will be smacked in the face!’ (‘“Denunzianten 
erhalten Ohrfeigen!”). The formerly officially encouraged wave of 
private denunciations has been replaced by more efficient control 
patterns. The inaccuracy and unreliability of denunciations emerg- 
ing from the rumors which always thrive under dictatorships and 
the competition for favors of officials had by then become a public 
nuisance. The spy services under Himmler co-operate closely with 
the staff of Das schwarze Korps, the official organ of the Elite Guard, 
whose editor-in-chief, Gunter d’Alquen, is at the same time respon- 
sible for the home affairs section of the Vélkischer Beobachter. The 
medieval pillory has been replaced by the weekly police gazette of 
a dictator’s bodyguard, whose arbitrary actions spread terror in- 
deed. Every issue of Das schwarze Korps contains numerous ex- 
posures, denunciations, and vilifications of individuals whose con- 
formity still leaves something to be desired. These features account 
for the astonishing rise of its circulation figures to over 500,000 
copies (beginning of 1939). It is perhaps the only Nazi paper which 
can occasionally allow itself to expose ruthless employers, even if 
they are party members. Gauleiter Streicher’s notorious anti-Semit- 
ic Stiirmer follows closely with about 475,000 copies. It frequently 
carries lists of names and addresses of individuals who fail to shun 
the Jews, or who still greet or speak to Jews, to say nothing of 


44 “T have 100,000 eyes in my territory to see that everything goes alright. I have 
100,000 ears close to the bosom of the people. They report in the shortest time where 
disturbances and economic difficulties emerge, where food prices are unjust, where 
there is a shortage of food—in short where the people feel thwarted. With such an 
excellently functioning news service I am as Gawleiter in a position to provide for im- 
mediate adjustments” (Alfred Meyer, one of the eleven regents, on April 15, 1937, 
before the diplomatic corps and Rosenberg’s foreign political club, Nationalsozialistische 
Monatshefie, May, 1937, P. 450). 
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commercium and worse contaminations. The anti-Jewish riots of 
November, 1938, the swift efficiency in raiding synagogues, offices, 
business establishments, and homes of Jews revealed the increased 
rationalization of the terror as compared with the Kurfiirstendamm 
raid in the summer of 1935. 

In the preparation of such large-scale enterprises secrecy can be 
secured through the broadening of the definition of the “official se- 
cret” and the totalitarian control of all communication processes. 
The trend of this process of bureaucratization is ultimately de- 
termined by the necessity of the totalitarian preparation for war— 
especially in its economic aspect.‘ The direction of its expansion 
depends rather on considerations of economic and military strategy 
than on the Nazi ideology. The fusion of charismatic domination 
and totalitarian bureaucratization allows for surprise moves which 
are either enthusiastically hailed or grumblingly accepted as faits 
accomplis by the unaware inside and outside Germany. It has al- 
lowed for the peaceful conquest of Austria, the Sudetenland, Bo- 
hemia-Moravia, and Memelland. As long as the leader is success- 
ful, the belief of broad masses of followers in his charisma is not 
likely to be shattered. They will continue to act in accordance with 
the slogan: ‘Leader, command; we follow.” 
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4s “Tie Veralltaeglichung des Charisma ist in sehr wesentlicher Hinsicht identisch 
mit Anpassung an die Bedingungen der Wirtschaft als der kontinuierlich wirkenden 
Alltagsmacht. Die Wirtschaft ist dabei fuehrend, nicht gefuehrt’”’ (Weber, op. cit., 
I, 148). 
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SOCIAL ROLE AND PERSONAL SECURITY IN 
MORMON POLYGAMY* 


J. E. HULETT, JR. 


ABSTRACT 

Mormonism drew the bulk of its adult members in the early days from monogamous 
societies as proselytes. Those who married into polygamy were presented with no 
well-defined role to fill. Because of this and their monogamous backgrounds they 
found it difficult to achieve satisfactory marriage adjustment in the polygamous 
family and consequently experienced thwarting and insecurity. By analyzing the role 
of plural wife it is shown that Morman society contained devices both within and out- 
side the family organization that mitigated this insecurity: the chance of attaining 
celestial security, economic and social prestige in the community, control of her own 
house and children, and the attention of the husband. Insecurity was produced by the 
counterparts of these devices: the patriarchal family system, loss or threatened loss of 
economic security, the advent of a younger wife into the family, and loss of the hus- 
band’s attention for other reasons. 

The members of the Mormon group during the period of polyg- 
amy were born into and usually matured in societies where 
the monogamous pattern of marriage was insisted upon or 
tended to acquire much of the culture of these societies from 
their parents, neighbors, “gentile’’ missionaries, and others. Those 
who married in polygamy generally found their original monogamous 
pattern of marriage roles unsatisfactory in the new polygamous 
milieu and thus were constantly thwarted in their efforts to achieve 
a satisfactory functional relationship, or role, with respect to the 
members of the new type of family group. 

Polygamy reached its peak and began to decline within a space of 
fifty years after its origin.? It was never adopted by all Mormons 
who were eligible. Moreover, it was heartily condemned outside 
Utah and was also opposed by all non-Mormons and a few Mormons 


inside. Because of these and some other factors there is reason for 


* This research was made possible by the author’s appointment from 1936 to 1938 
as research assistant to Professor Kimball Young at the University of Wisconsin. 


2 The Revelation establishing polygamy was received by the prophet Joseph Smith 
in 1843. It remained the only official pronouncement from God on the subject, and the 
members of the church were more or less left to work out the details for themselves. 
For the text of the Revelation see The Doctrine and Covenants of the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-Day Saints (Salt Lake City, 1883), sec. 132. 
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saying that it never became a well-integrated culture pattern of mar- 
riage. Consequently, the roles and statuses of the members of the 
polygamous family were never established as definitely as they were 
for monogamy. The practice of polygamy was unstandardized in 
nearly all its aspects, and it is very difficult to set up an ideal pattern 
even for methodological purposes, because nearly every case varied 
widely from every other case, in physical equipment and manage- 
ment as well as in behavior. It is possible, however, to present in 
outline some elements of the role of the polygamous wife. 


I. SECURITY-GIVING ELEMENTS IN POLYGAMOUS SOCIETY 


The conventional role of wife which a woman expected to fill in the 
monogamous patriarchal family pattern of the period was of course 
considerably modified when she entered Mormon society. In monog- 
amy or polygamy among the Mormons the female was subject to 
the more or less arbitrary rule of her husband who was the priest of 
the family as well as the patriarch. The Mormon fundamentalist 
emphasis upon the necessity for salvation and the acceptance of this 
view by the convert more or less fixed the ultimate basis of the wom- 
an’s status in the society. Since it was only through her husband 
that she could achieve this superior value of salvation, in a sense she 
had no security at all unless she fitted into the patriarchal ecclesiasti- 
cal pattern. 

The security afforded her within this pattern was considerable, 
however, and timeless, because of the Mormon system of celestial 
marriage. While it was true that a woman went to hell with her 
husband, she also went with him to whatever heights of glory he 
might attain in heaven. The measure of glory to be meted out to 
him was determined by his goéd works on earth and also by the 
number of his descendants. He became a god in thé celestial world, 
ruler over a kingdom which had as subjects his wivs, his children, 
and his children’s children. To be a wife in a large fainily assured a 
larger measure of post-mortem glory and to produce many children 
added to that glory. There were thus many satisfactions afforded 
the wife in consequence of her husband’s prestige in this world and 
the number of children she bore. 

A number of devices were utilized both inside ae outside the 
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polygamous family to compensate for frustrations arising in conse- 
quence of the wife’s inability to assume her monogaraously oriented 
role. Outside the family the Mormon woman had a greater opportuni- 
ty for compensation for insecurity and frustration than did her “‘gen- 
tile’ sister in the eastern states. Although she could never aspire to 
the power of the priesthood, the dominant religious association had 
a definite niche for her in its auxiliary organizations, such as the re- 
lief society, the primary, and the Sunday school. These organiza- 
tions furnished opportunities for public service of a very satisfying 
sort to several of the polygamous wives concerned in this study. 
There is the case of a first wife whose son reported that she was a 
very public-spirited woman, the first president of the local relief 
society, and used to ride horseback all over the valley in this work. 
She received thereby the approbation of the whole community. An- 
other first wife found her security threatened by her husband’s mar- 
riage to a much younger woman and became intensely jealous. There 
is an almost certain connection between this event and the report of 
one of the children that she later began to spend too much time in 
social work and public affairs to give any attention to the family or 
the home. 

In addition to the status afforded a woman in the church organiza- 
tion, some importance accrued to her in the wider community be- 
cause of the suffrage, granted by the territorial legislature in 1870, 
the ability of a married woman to own and control separate property 
(since 1872), and a wide range of economic activities approved for 
her, such as dressmaking, teaching, telegraphy, clerking in stores, and 
independent farming. Each of these devices had its usefulness in 
making a wife less dependent upon her husband; whether she became 
involved in outside activity or not, there was always the opportunity 
to do so.* Polygamous wives occasionally completed their rejection 
of their husbands by achieving independence; the much younger 
wife mentioned above never attained any real security in the atten- 
tions of her husband, because of the first wife’s jealousy, but she was 
able to support herself and her children by teaching, sewing, and 
operating the telegraph for the railroad; finally, after fifteen years of 
marriage, she left the community and with the help of her brothers 


3 See Susa Young Gates, The Life Story of Brigham Young (New York, 1930), chap. 
xxv, for the leader’s radical views on the independence of women. 
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bought a dairy farm which made her a good living. In a similar situ- 
ation another woman, whose generally ineffectual husband married a 
second wife, worked as clerk in the store and owned her farm which 
she operated with the help of her sons. Although the second wife 
in this case received all the husband’s attention, the first wife got 
satisfaction out of helping to support her, thus emphasizing her de- 
pendence. 

In the more usual situation the wife could follow some economic 
pursuit without detaching herself from the family. The fourth wife 
of a bishop had only two children but occupied a higher status in the 
family because her husband gave her a millinery shop. Her sister 
was the third wife and still resents this favoritism so much that she 
forgot to include her name in a list of the wives she gave to the writer, 
and later said of her: “She didn’t have to milk cows like we did.” 

Control of certain parts of the family property was an important 
source of security for polygamous wives. Almost invariably one or 
more of the wives owned the home in which she and her children 
lived—a gift from her husband. The preferred situation was for all 
the wives in the family to own their homes, and failure of the hus- 
band to convey title was the occasion for notable conflicts in some 
cases. Husbands seemed to be aware of a certain risk in furthering 
their wives’ independence in this manner, however, and some resisted 
the efforts of their wives and children to secure title. The resentful 
wife of the bishop mentioned above finally succeeded in acquiring 
title, but only after she enlisted the services of a business friend of 
her husband and asked him to make a “casual” inquiry into the 
status of the property. The husband answered the friend’s question 
by saying that his wives had homes all right, but they weren’t go- 
ing to know about it as long as he lived. “They weren’t going to be 
able to tell him to git.” It was unusual for a wife actually to invoke 
her ownership of the house to control her husband’s behavior, how- 
ever. Ownership was a reserve of power to be used only in extreme 
emergency. The third wife of another bishop felt that she deserved 
considerable credit for her restraint in not putting her aging and un- 
reasonable husband out of the house. She said: 

When he was getting old and about to die he began to get a lot of radical 


ideas about how children should act and when they should go to bed and a lot 
of other unreasonable things. I have known women who, when their husbands 
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would get cross and unreasonable, would say ‘You get out of this house. This is 
my house.” But I didn’t. He got unreasonable enough for me to talk up to him 
the first time a year or so before he died. But that was the only time I ever did. 


There were various security-giving devices and practices operat- 
ing within the various households of the family. In the first place, 
the plural wife’s children and household affairs were under her own 
control in a way that was almost unique with polygamy. The father 
in such a family was required to divide his time among his wives and 
to devote much time to business or farming, and church activities, 
leaving the inner domestic affairs of the household, especially con- 
trol of the children, largely under the direction of the wife. This is 
one of the influences which secured for a wife the almost exclusive 
allegiance of her children. Children’s loyalty to their own mothers 
often transcended loyalty to father, ‘‘aunts,”’ or the family group as 
such. Discipline, at least of the younger children, was often in the 
hands of the mothers, resulting occasionally in the father’s abdica- 
tion of his patriarchal authority. In one case, for example, the father 
produced a curious rationalization of his failure to retain control of 
the children: 


He believed in the wives’ doing what chastizing had to be done. If the wives 
did it, the children were around them all the time and they could be comforted 
and caressed afterwards by the one who had chastized them. But if he chas- 
tized the children and then was gone most of the time, the children would begin 
to brood over the punishment by the absent father and would grow to resent it. 


A wife in another case described a similar situation as follows: 


Brother Higgins was rarely home. He would come in at any hour and so we 
always kept something to eat handy. We were what they should have called 
“Minute Women.” There was always something to take him away from home. 
I guess Mr. Higgins was home really only during the year and a half just before 
he died. That was the most I ever saw of him. The children never did feel at 
home around their father. They weren’t really acquainted with him. 


Another wife said of her husband: ‘He had no routine for staying 
with his wives. He just stayed where night overtook him. We 
learned to expect him when he showed up, and we never worried 
about him.” 

In the more usual case the husband was able to spend his time at 
home. He visited his wives in rotation, dividing his time into ap- 
proximately equal intervals. In this situation there were a number 
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of highly approved means whereby a wife might attract his attention 
and gain greater security. One of these was the device of superior 
housekeeping and efficient personal service to him. The numerous 
instances of rivalry in housekeeping among polygamous wives sug- 
gests the importance of favorably impressing one’s husband in this 
respect. In the most striking case of this sort the first wife set a fast 
pace by keeping everything in shining order and doing a great 
amount of work in the garden, dairy, and laundry. The second wife 
accepted the challenge but was unable to accomplish as much as her 
competitor. She was continually defeated and rationalized her fail- 
ure by believing the first wife kept her house in unnecessarily good 
order and by convincing herself that she was an “artistic” and weak- 
er individual while her adversary was a more “physical” type. The 
nature of this rivalry in housekeeping was given expression by the 
daughter of a third wife in another family who, after making the con- 
ventional statement that her father showed no partiality for any 
wife, said: 

I believe father was a little prouder of mother because she was a better dresser 
than the others. Father liked to come to our place because of its homey atmos- 
phere. If father wanted to get away from his worries he came to our house. 
If he wanted a good meal he came. I have seen him sit for hours in his chair 
at home leaning his head on his hand and not saying a word. And I guess he 
liked to come over for an evening with us girls. 

It is undeniable that there was relatively intense status-seeking 
behavior among the wives in most of these families. For example, 
the wife’s role of “helpmeet” in both monogamy and polygamy en- 
tails numerous acts of personal service for the husband such as sew- 
ing and laundering. In polygamy these duties were regarded as pre- 
rogatives symbolic of status about as often as they were regarded as 
onerous and thankless tasks, and often were cherished as such. To 
lose the privilege of serving the husband was a hard blow. In one 
case this privilege was about the only evidence of status possessed by 
the second wife, for various reasons that must be omitted here. Her 
daughter reported that her mother “‘was a very fine seamstress and 
always made father’s shirts.”’ 

Father divided his time between the wives by two-week intervals. During 
his stay the wife he was staying with did all his washing and other services. I 


have seen my mother in tears because father didn’t bring his laundry for her 
to do. She was so afraid she hadn’t done it right last time. 
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Perhaps the most unusual technique fer gaining status was found in 
the family of a prominent Saint who lived in Canada. In 1896 he 
married his fifth wife, an entrancing widow who had considerable 
money and who furnished her new husband with materials to use in 
building a modern house for her with inside plumbing and other con- 
veniences. This fifth marriage was a blow to the first wife because 
among other things the husband took his Sunday clothes away from 
her place and began to take his baths in the new bathtub at the fifth 
wife’s house and do his changing there. 

In addition to the security-getting practices the use of which was 
approved by the society, there were, of course, a number of disap- 
proved but widely used substitutive responses in the culture pattern 
as well. One of these was the use of sex and more intimate personal 
appeals for the attention of the husband. This secured for the wife 
more of the husband’s time, more property, and better houses. The 
device with which the neglected wife might combat this behavior 
on the part of others was, of course, jealous behavior, which was 
highly disapproved in polygamy. This disapproval was diametri- 
cally opposed to her monogamously oriented role wherein she was 
freely permitted jealous behavior as a compensatory device. Jealousy 
was disruptive of plural marriage, one of the highest values in the 
culture, so the neglected wife was forced to suppress it under pain of 
incurring God’s, or at least her husband’s and the community’s, dis- 
pleasure. This valuable device for meeting threats to her ego had to 
be inhibited, if possible. In a great many cases, however, jealous 
behavior was the only status-protective device the wife knew, so it 
was often used in spite of the cultural prohibition. Two representa- 
tive instances will show the technique. 

In the first case the jealous wife was able to prevent her husband 
from giving attention to the other; she was also able publicly to 
humiliate the other on occasion. A daughter reported: 

During the first ten years of the second marriage Isabel, the first wife, sub- 
jected Luella to “all sorts of humiliation. It got so that mother finally went 
into seclusion and stayed away from parties.” 

The two women were occasionally at parties together. If Luella appeared ina 
new dress, Isabel’s comment would be along the line of how nice it was for 
Luella to have a husband who could buy new clothes for her. 

One night there was a party in the community. It was father’s night with 
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mother, and he told her he would take her to the party since she hadn’t been 
out in about six weeks. So he got the sleigh and took her. Isabel found out 
about it, followed them to the party, and caused a scene and then took father 
home, leaving mother to get home the best way she could. 


The second case illustrates another of these disapproved devices, 
namely, interference by an outsider in behalf of a wife. The jealousy 
thus aroused was suppressed in a way that indicates the wide dis- 
approval of it. It is useful to note also the use of children and pros- 
pective children as a status-getting device. 


Apparently Annie was quite secure in her status as first wife until Cather- 
ine’s mother started her short-lived intrigue. Catherine was the second wife. 
Her mother was an ambitious woman and cherished the hope that Catherine 
would “‘come first” in her husband’s affections. The hopes lay in the fact that 
Catherine was the youngest of the wives by a few years and so would possibly 
continue to bear children for a few years longer. In such a case the husband 
might have been expected to have a higher regard for her than for his other 
wives who had stopped having children. 

But Catherine had only two children and then stopped, while Annie, the 
first wife, became pregnant again. Catherine’s mother then tried to keep the 
husband away from Annie by giving big dinners during the times he was sup- 
posed to be spending with Annie, and having Catherine invite him over. The 
husband quite innocently accepted these invitations, and so was spending less 
time with Annie. 

Annie began to grow jealous and “became fearful of marking the baby she 
was carrying” by her jealousy. She had no jealous outbreaks, but the husband 
noticed she was unhappy and asked her why, whereupon she told him what 
Catherine and her mother were doing. He then put a stop to these activities 
by asking Catherine to postpone her dinners until his regular times to stay with 
her. 


These illustrations of course by no means exhaust the list of de- 


vices and techniques used by plural wives to protect their status, but 
may serve to indicate a few of those more generally used. 


II. ELEMENTS PRODUCING INSECURITY 


In spite of the devices whereby the plural wife might gain and pro- 
tect her status in the family, the family organization itself was such 
that she was rarely afforded unquestioned and unthreatened secu- 
rity. While the most potent threat came from other wives, there were 
yet other dangers. For example, there was a certain element of inse- 
curity in her future after death, since, as noted above, her status in 
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the celestial kingdom depended upon that of her husband and she 
went to hell if he did. The church authorities occasionally put this 
danger into words to the effect that no wife should feel too secure 
but must bend her efforts to keep her husband in good standing with 
the church lest he apostatize, dragging his whole family down with 
him. 

Moreover, the control achieved by various wives over their own 
affairs was mainly by sufferance and was liable to collapse in a crisis. 
In particular, the husband’s authority in polygamy as well as in 
monogamy was bolstered by his control over the finances of the 
family, and the subservience of the wives was often proportional to 
their dependence upon him.‘ It was this dependence that produced 
the insecurity which inspired a surviving third wife to say: 

As to my married life I just took it as it came. If somebody got something 

and I didn’t get something as good, I didn’t rave about it; I just took what my 
husband handed me. He did just that, too—just handed me orders to do things, 
and what money he wanted me to have. When a wife wanted money she had 
to go to him and talk plenty to get it. He provided pretty well, after the first 
six years. But up to that time he had put us on the farm with nothing. The 
other wives were the acknowledged wives, and I wasn’t known at all. 
Other wives made similar statements, such as “I always had to take 
what he gave me and shut up. Anyhow, she was the first wife and 
his first duty was to her. My husband had quite a responsibility. He 
done pretty good anyhow.”’ 

This economic dependence upon the husband was a potent source 
of frustration. Added to the immediate danger of financial distress 
there was a very real danger that the plural wife would be refused a 
share in the husband’s estate because of the inheritance laws of the 
territory. Curiously, the territorial legislature never made specific 
provision for plural wives in the laws relating to wills, so that they 
depended upon gifts of property before their husbands died or upon 
provisions made by will. Obviously the most reliable way of achiev- 
ing security was by a gift of property, and the plural wife who did 
not own her home was in an unenviable position of insecurity. This 
problem was expressed by a second wife who said: 


4 On the question of the relation of authority and dependence see Abraham Kardiner, 
“Cultural Restraints, Intrasocial Dependencies, and Hostilities,” Proceedings of the 
National Conference of Social Work (Chicago, 1937), pp. 98 ff. 
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I have no property whatever. This house I’m living in belonged to Annie, 
the first wife, and her daughters have fixed it so I can live here until I die. But 
it needs all kinds of repairing and I can’t get around to do anything. 

Yes, the first family got everything. When Annie died and I moved here to 
live with McGregor the property had already been all deeded away, and there 
wasn’t anything left. No, we couldn’t go to court for anything. We plural 
wives wasn’t legal. Well, I could have gone to court to get something for my 
children, but there wasn’t anything left to get. When McGregor died the first 
family had got everything fixed up. 


Although the insecurity arising from economic practices was im- 
portant, the wife’s problems were not solved when she became 
financially independent. The role she expected to fill in marriage was 
a monogamous one, based on receiving the exclusive care and atten- 
tion of her husband. If she was able to effect the compromise re- 
quired in polygamy and share her husband, she still had not removed 
herself from the pattern of continual rivalry with other wives. The 
only device available for removing herself from this rivalry was to 
admit defeat and retreat from the contest—a thing few wives were 
willing to do. 

Apparently many of the intrafamily devices, such as efficient 
housekeeping, services to the husband, and jealous behavior, which 
gained higher status for one wife might produce a correspondingly 
lower status for others.s Furthermore, wives were threatened in 
other ways. Some were never able to gain security, while others 
found themselves displaced from their previous high status. 

A young wife often had an obvious advantage, although her youth 
_ in itself was no guaranty of success. In one case the husband at the 
age of fifty took a seventeen-year-old girl as his second wife. This 
was in 1885; his first marriage had occurred thirty years before. The 
girl was considered an interloper by the first family, and she achieved 
no genuine status as a wife for fifteen years. Her youth was regarded 
as a definite threat to the security of the first wife, who made occa- 
sional verbal protests about the situation by saying to neighbors and 
to her children: “The very idea of an old man marrying such a 
young girl.” 

5 The leaders adjured husbands to be “impartial,” and many were; but for others a 


good case could be made for the statement that they too were filling monogamously 
oriented roles as husbands. 
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She often reminded herself that her husband “was 50 years old when his 
second wife was 17” and also made remarks to the effect that “it was too bad 
that an old man should be surrounded by a lot of young children.’”’ Agnes [the 
first wife] was in a situation that required a difficult ambivalent response. 
Jealousy had to be suppressed in order to protect the polygamous relation, but 
the security of her own role demanded jealous behavior. The result was a 
gradual rejection of her husband, and in later years he began to live entirely 
with the second wife, Cecelia, because (quoting Agnes’ son) “he got along better 
with her children, and there were definite signs of an increasing incompatibility 
with Agnes that made things more pleasant for him at Cecelia’s house.” 

The second wife’s subservient position was made worse in the early years by 
her husband’s behavior. While there seems to have been no especial need for it 
in this small Mormon community, in his public life he tried to give the appear- 
ance of having only one wife. The second found herself forced almost to retire 
from the competition during this time, but in a way she achieved final victory 
in that her husband lived entirely with her in the later period. Her daughter 
reported that “Mother right today says the greatest trial she was called upon to 
endure was that of not being publicly recognized as Mrs. Asa Jenson.’”? When 
her husband went to church and to parties he and his first wife went in the buggy 
and if Cecelia went she walked. “But she possesses to this good day an abiding 
conviction of the sanctity of the Principle of Plural Marriage.” 


In another case the husband married a young woman because he 
wanted children. After twelve years, during which his wife had pro- 
duced none, a stillborn child was born. Expecting her to have no 
more, he married again, after which his first wife produced four chil- 
dren, as did the second also. 

As far as informant knew, his father never spent a night with the second wife, 
although he occasionally ate meals there. Here was a monogamous household 
with the second and younger wife as a sort of appendage. She was never able 
to achieve the status of wife in the family, and responded to her insecurity by 
mild retrogressive behavior. She was “‘a very frail woman, and lacked initia- 
tive.” The informant reported that she “‘seemed to have an inferiority complex 
in some ways. Things were sometimes too big for her, like entertaining visitors, 
and going out in society.” 


The advent of a new wife thus had varying effects. Certainly it 
disturbed the pre-existing pattern of relationships, but the severity 
of the disturbance depended upon several factors. Some wives met 
the threat as did one first wife whose daughter reported that her 
father’s second marriage 
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nearly killed mother. But she got over it in a fairly short time because of the 
Principle, and after that she didn’t care how many women he married. In later 
years mother just closed right up. Father was a home missionary and could get 
acquainted with the girls in that way. He never consulted mother about marry- 
ing Julia or Effie, either. Mother knew he was doing a lot of sparking around, 


but she never said anything. I guess she had a broken heart, but it was sup- 
pressed. 


In some families the wives effected a working arrangement that 
barred others that the husband might marry. This clique was of 
course calculated to preserve the status quo, to the discomfort of 
newcomers. An informant described such a situation in her father’s 
family, saying: 

I guess Emily, father’s fourth wife, was disliked a little by all the others, 
especially mother. Emily got off on the wrong foot when she was first married 
by pretending to father that she had done a great deal of work around the house 
when she hadn’t done so much. The other wives regarded her as naive, and 
awfully young and simple. They also were a little sorry for Aunt Helen, father’s 
fifth wife, because her children came along pretty fast and she was kept worn out 


by her work. Father imposed on her too. She had a son who had heart trouble, 
and she worked very hard caring for him. 


The foregoing illustrations of ego-security problems in polygamy 
can be taken as representative, although in somewhat exaggerated 
form, of the types of adjustment difficulties met by polygamous 
wives. There is no intention to suggest that all polygamous wives 
were involved in conflict situations; for every case of conflict there 
were parallel cases where conflict was either absent or directed into 
less divergent channels. 

The behavior described in the instances cited may be viewed as 
the responses to polygamy of women whose conceptions of their role 
as wife were built up in a monogamous pattern. Although our atten- 
tion has been restricted to the role of wife, the roles of husband and 
child in the polygamous pattern could be treated similarly, with 
analogous results. 
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EXTREME SOCIAL ISOLATION OF A CHILD’ 


KINGSLEY DAVIS 


ABSTRACT 

A girl of more than five years was discovered incarcerated in an upstairs room. She 
had apparently been there since babyhood and was physically malnourished and apa- 
thetic as well as mentally blank. Taken first to a county home, then to a foster-home, 
and finally to a school for defective children, she improved very slowly. She is still a 
virtually unsocialized creature, manifesting many parallels with other cases of isolated 
children and bearing out the Cooley-Mead-Dewey-Faris theory of socialization. 

The present paper, dealing with an incarcerated child, is of the 
nature of a progress report. The girl it describes is still under ob- 
servation and is likely to remain so for many years. Hence the 
present results are necessarily inconclusive. 

According to the New York Times for February 6, 1938, a girl of 
more than five years had been found “tied to an old chair in a 
storage room on the second floor’ of a farm home seventeen miles 
from a small Pennsylvania city. The child, said the report, 


was wedged into the chair, which was tilted backwards to rest on a coal bucket, 
her spindly arms tied above her head. She was unable to talk or move..... 
“The child was dressed in a dirty shirt and napkin,” the officer said. “Her 
hands, arms and legs were just bones, with skin drawn over them, so frail she 
couldn’t use them. She never had enough nourishment. She never grew nor- 
mally, and the chair on which she lay, half reclining and half sitting, was so 
small the child had to double her legs partly under her.”’ 


The reason for this situation was that the child, Anna,? was ille- 
gitimate. She was the second illegitimate child the mother had 
borne, and since the mother resided with her father and other rela- 
tives in the paternal homestead, she found her father so angry that 
he was averse even to seeing this second child. Hence she kept it 
in an out-of-the-way room. 

Upon reading this report the writer and a student assistant, 
Richard G. Davis, went to see the child. Later, subsequent trips 

* Condensed from a paper read at the annual meeting of the American Sociological 
Society in Detroit, 1938. 


2 ut of regard for the parties concerned, correct names of persons and places are 
not given. 
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were made, and between visits reports from various persons con- 
nected with the child were received by mail. Our records now seem 
reasonably complete and confirm the salient facts in the Times ac- 
count.’ 

By the time we arrived on the scene, February 7, Anna had been 
in her new abode, the county home,‘ for only-three days. But she 
was already beginning to change. When first brought to the county 
home she had been completely apathetic—had lain in a limp, supine 
position, immobile, expressionless, indifferent to everything. Her 
flaccid feet had fallen forward, making almost a straight line with'the 
skeleton-like legs, indicating that the child had long lain on her back 
to the point of exhaustion and atrophy of her foot muscles. She 
was believed to be deaf and possibly blind. Her urine, according to 
the nurse, had been extremely concentrated and her stomach ex- 
ceedingly bloated. Itwas thought that she had suffered at one time 
from rickets, though later medical opinion changed the diagnosis 
to simple malnutrition. Her blood count had been very low in 
haemoglobin. No sign of disease had been discovered. 

Upon our arrival, three days after she was brought to the county 
home, most of these conditions still prevailed. But her stomach had — 
retracted a little and she had become fairly active, being able to sit 
up (if placed in a sitting position) and to move her hands, arms, 
head, eyes, and mouth quite freely. These changes had resulted 
from a high vitamin diet, massage, and attention. In spite of her 
physical condition she had an attractive facial appearance, with no 
discernible stigmata. Her complexion, features, large blue eyes, and 
even teeth (in good shape though not quite normal in size) gave her 
a favorable appearance. 

Since Anna turned her head slowly toward a loud-ticking clock 
held near her, we concluded that she could hear. Other attempts to 

3 It is doubtful that the child’s hands at the time of discovery were tied. It is more 
likely that she was confined to her crib in the first period of life and at all times kept 
locked in her room to keep her from falling down the steep stairs leading immediately 


from the door and to keep the grandfather from seeing her. It is doubtful if the child 
was ever kept in the attic, as the report also stated. 


4 She remained in the home more than nine months, being removed on November 11 
to a foster-home. The institution is primarily for the aged and infirm in the county 
where Anna lived, but contains cases of nearly all types. 
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make her notice sounds, such as clapping hands or speaking to her, 
elicited no response; yet when the door was opened suddenly she 
tended to look in that direction. Her feet were sensitive to touch. 
She exhibited the plantar, patellar, and pupillary reflexes. When 
sitting up she jounced rhythmically up and down on the bed—a 
recent habit of which she was very fond. Though her eyes surveyed 
the room, especially the ceiling, it was difficult to tell if she was 
looking at anything in particular. She neither smiled nor cried in 
our presence, and the only sound she made—a slight sucking intake 
of breath with the lips—occurred rarely. She did frown or scowl 
occasionally in response to no observable stimulus; otherwise she 
remained expressionless. 

Next morning the child seemed more alert. She liked food and 
lay on her back to take it. She could not chew or drink from a cup 
but had to be fed from a bottle or spoon—this in spite of the fact 
that she could grasp and manipulate objects with her hands. To- 
ward numerous toys given her by well-wishers all over the country 
she showed no reaction. They were simply objects to be handled 
in a distracted manner; there was no element of play. She liked 
having her hair combed. When physically restrained she exhibited 
considerable temper. She did not smile except when coaxed and did 
not cry. 

She had thus made some progress during her three days in the 
county home. Subsequently her progress in the home was slower. 
But before dealing with her later history, let us first review more 
completely the background facts in the case. 

Anna was born March 6, 1932, in a private nurse’s home. Shortly 
thereafter she was taken to a children’s home. For a time she was 
boarded with a practical nurse. To those who saw and cared for her, 
she seemed an entirely normal baby—indeed, a beautiful child, as 
more than one witness has asserted. At the age of six to ten months 
she was taken back to her mother’s home because no outside agency 
. wished the financial responsibility of caring for her. In her mother’s 
home she was perpetually confined in one room, and here she soon 
began to suffer from malnutrition, living solely on a diet of milk and 
getting no sunshine. She developed impetigo. The doctor, according 
to the mother, prescribed some external medicine which made the 
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child “look like a nigger,’ and which the mother ceased to use for 
that reason. The mother,’ a large woman of twenty-seven, alleges 
that she tried to get the child welfare agency to take Anna, but 
that she was refused for financial reasons. The mother, resenting 
the trouble which Anna’s presence caused her and wanting to get 
rid of the girl, paid little attention to her. She apparently did noth- 
ing but feed the child, not taking the trouble to bathe, train, super- 
vise, or caress her. Though she denies tying the child at any time, 
it is perhaps true that the child was restrained in some way (by 
tying, confining in a crib, or otherwise) and gradually, as her physi- 
cal condition became worse, due to confinement and poor diet, be- 
came so apathetic that she could be safely left unrestrained without 
danger of moving from her chair. Anna’s brother, the first illegiti- 
mate child, seems to have ignored her except to mistreat her oc- 
casionally. 

The bedroom in which Anna was confined was reported to have 
been extraordinarily dirty and contained a double bed on which the 
mother and son slept while Anna reclined in a broken chair. The 
mother carried up and fed to Anna huge quantities of milk. Toward 
Anna’s fifth birthday the mother, apparently on advice, began feed- 
ing her thin oatmeal with a spoon, but Anna never learned to eat 
solid food. 

Anna’s social contacts with others were then at a minimum. What 
few she did have were of a perfunctory or openly antagonistic kind, 
allowing no opportunity for Gemeinschaft to develop. She affords 
therefore an excellent subject for studying the effects of extreme 
social isolation. 

Ten days after our first visit Anna showed some improvement. 
She was more alert, had more ability to fix her attention, had more 
expression, handled herself better, looked healthier. Moreover, she 


5’ The mother was reported to have the mentality of a child of ten. We did not 
interview the persons who gave the intelligence test but did interview the mother 
herself. She seems probably subnormal, and this is the opinion of most people who 
know her. But it is doubtful if her status is any lower than that of a high-grade moron, 
and she may be merely a dull normal. 

Anna’s father, according to one story, is a wealthy farmer living in the same rural 
section as the mother, distantly kin to her. Another story has it, however, that a syphi- 
litic married man in the near-by town is the father. 
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had found her tongue—in a physical sense. Whereas it had formerly 
lain inactive back in her mouth, she now stuck it out frequently and 
with enjoyment. She showed taste discrimination, for she now re- 
sisted taking cod-liver oil, which she had previously not distin- 
guished from milk. She was beginning, in fact, to dislike any new 
type of food. Visual discrimination was attested by the fact that 
she apparently preferred a green pencil to a yellow one. She smiled 
more often, regularly followed with her eye the movements of the 
two other small children temporarily quartered in her room, and 
handled her toys in a more definite fashion. She could sit up better 
and, while lying down, could raise her head from the pillow. She 
liked now to sit on the edge of the bed and dangle her feet. The 
doctor claimed that she had a new trick every day. 

She had not, however, learned any way to seek attention, to 
manifest wants, to chew, or to control her elimination. Only one 
sociable stunt had she begun to learn—rubbing foreheads with the 
nurse, a sport of which she later became very fond. On the other 
hand, her ritualistic hand play, a noticeable trait at this time, was 
entirely asocial.° 

On this second visit we took along a clinical psychologist, Ed- 
ward Carr. He began by checking the reflexes, finding none that 
were defective. He then gave Anna a three-figure form board test 
used in the Form L Revision of the Stanford-Binet. Anna was un- 
able to place the blocks in the appropriately shaped holes, though 
apparently by chance she did once place the round piece satisfac- 
torily. She more readily removed the blocks from the board and 
played with them idly for a time. When Mr. Carr first attempted 
by pantomime to get her to place the blocks, she seemed to concen- 
trate, but only momentarily; and this concentration, so limited in 
results, apparently tired her too greatly for further efforts.’ 

6 She would hold one hand in front of her with the little finger pressed against the 
palm, the other three fingers close together and straight out, and would then manipu- 
late the hand shaped in this way close to her eyes. Often when doing this she would 


hold a finger of her other hand in her ear. These actions gave her an idiotic appearance. 
She showed more skill in bending the fingers than any of us could exhibit. 


7 Mr. Carr, who represented the Psycho-educational Clinic at Pennsylvania State 
College, found that Anna showed accommodation for both light and distance, that 
she winked when a pencil was suddenly shoved toward her eyes and when a tumbler 
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The next visit, on March 22, revealed little change, except for 
slight physical improvement. She could lift her hips from the bed; 
the nurse had induced her to laugh outright by tickling her and 
laughing uproariously herself; and the nurse believed that Anna 
recognized her. The doctor had changed his early optimistic opin- 
ion; he now believed the child was congenitally deficient. 

After another month Anna was five pounds heavier, more ener- 
getic, given to laughing a good deal, and credited with having made 
a sound like “da.” But that was all. 

On June g, another month later, she had scarcely improved in 
any respect. When tested by the writer according to the items of the 
Gesell schedule, she seemed to rank with a one-year-old or better 
in motor activities involving hands and eyes. But with regard to 
linguistic and purposive behavior, she lagged behind. If any esti- 
mate were made, it could be said that she definitely ranked below 
the one-year-old child. 

By August 12 she was still improving physically. Her legs had 
calves in them, and she liked to exhibit her strength in rough- 
housing. She would laugh heartily, often make a ‘“‘tsha-tsha-tsha”’ 
sound with her lips, once or twice making a verbal type of sound, 
though meaningless. When held by someone, she could “‘walk”’ by 
putting one foot in front of the other in ostentatious steps. Her 
interest in other persons had become more obvious, her responses 
more definite and discriminating.* 


was struck with a spoon just behind her ear, and that the patellar and plantar reflexes 
were present. It being impossible to administer any standardized tests involving lan- 
guage, he examined her with reference to the motor-behavior items in Gesell’s develop- 
mental scale. The items passed included the following: resisting head pressure (ap- 
pears normally at four months), lifting head while in prone position (six months), 
sitting up (nine months), clasping cubes (six months), picking up cube (six months), 
scribbling (eighteen months—but this “scribbling” appeared to us to be an accident). 


8 Anna had for weeks been without any playmates in her room. As a test a little 
boy (age five) was brought in. We all left the room and peered back. Anna took a 
definite interest in him. She tried her trick of looking hard into his eyes and moving 
her head near his to rub foreheads. She clapped her hands, manifesting more interest 
in him than he in her. 

The nurse said that Anna had played with kittens a few days previously by swinging 
them by their tails. We secured two kittens and put them on her bed. This time she 
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Until removed from the county home on November 11, there 
were few additional changes. By this time she could barely stand 
while holding to something. When put on a carpet she could scoot 
but not crawl. She visibly liked people, as manifested by smiling, 
rough-housing, and hair-pulling. But she was still an unsocialized 
individual, for she had learned practically nothing. 

If we ask why she had learned so little—not even to chew or drink 
from a glass—in nine months, the answer probably lies in the long 
previous isolation and in the conditions at the county home. At 
the latter institution she was early deprived of her two little room- 
mates and was left alone. In the entire establishment there was only 
one nurse, who had three hundred and twenty-four other inmates 
to look after. Most of Anna’s care was turned over to adult in- 
mates, many of whom were mentally deficient and scarcely able to 
speak themselves. Part of the time Anna’s door was shut. In addi- 
tion to this continued isolation, Anna was given no stimulus to learn- 
ing. She was fed, clothed, and cleaned without having to turn a 
hand in her own behalf. She was never disciplined or rewarded, be- 
cause nobody had the time for the tedious task. All benefits were 
for her in the nature of things and therefore not rewards. Thus she 
remained in much the same animal-like stage, except that she did 
not have the animal’s inherently organized structure, and hence re- 
mained in a more passive, inadequate state. 

On our visit of December 6 a surprise awaited us, for Anna had 
undergone what was for her a remarkable transformation—she had 
begun to learn. Not that she could speak, but she could do several 
things formerly considered impossible. She could descend the stairs 
(by sitting successively on each one), could hold a doughnut in her 


became paralyzed with fright. She made little noise, except a stifled yell once or twice, 
and she made no effort to get away or push the kittens off. 

This paralyzed type of reaction was characteristic. Initiative seemed virtually im- 
possible for her. A temper tantrum previously exhibited had this character. She 
waved her head from side to side and flipped her hands up and down—a nervous, futile 
sort of tantrum behavior. It was as if she had no channels of expression or action, no 
mode of dealing with the environment. 

As soon as the kittens were out of sight she forgot about them, but the fright re- 
turned whenever they were placed in her presence. During her fright she broke into 
the first crying spell the writer had witnessed. It was a real child’s cry. 
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hand and eat it (munching like a normal child), could grasp a glass 
of tomato juice and drink it by herself, could take a step or two while 
holding to something, and could feed herself with a spoon. These 
accomplishments, small indeed for a child of seven, represented a 
transformation explainable, no doubt, by her transference from the 
county home to a private family where she was the sole object of 
one woman’s assiduous care. 

Anna had been in the foster-home less than a month, but the re- 
sults were plain to see. Her new guardian was using the same com- 
mon-sense methods by which mothers from time immemorial have 
socialized their infants—unremitting attention, repetitive correc- 
tion, and countless small rewards and punishments, mixed always 
with sympathetic interest and hovering physical presence. These 
Anna was getting for the first time in her life. 

One thing seemed noticeable. Anna was more like a one-year-old 
baby than she had been before. She was responsive in the untutored, 
random, energetic way of a baby. When one beckoned and called 
her, she would make an effort to come, smiling and going through 
excited extra motions. 

A month later more improvement along the same lines was noted. 
Though grave limitations remained, Anna was definitely becoming 
more of a human being. 

Still later, on March 19, 1939, her accomplishments were the fol- 
lowing: she was able to walk alone for a few steps without falling; 
she was responsive to the verbal commands of her foster-mother, 
seeming to understand in a vague sort of way what the latter wanted 
her to do; she definitely recognized the social worker who took her 
weekly to the doctor and who therefore symbolized to her the pleas- 
ure of an automobile ride; she expressed by anxious bodily move- 
ments her desire to go out for a ride; she seemed unmistakably to 
seek and to like attention, though she did not sulk when left alone; 
she was able to push a doll carriage in front of her and to show some 
skill in manipulating it. She was, furthermore, much improved phys- 
ically, being almost fat, with chubby arms and legs and having more 
energy and alertness. On the visit prior to this one she had shown 
that she could quickly find and eat candy which she saw placed behind 
a pillow, could perform a knee-bending exercise, could use ordinary 
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utensils in eating (e.g., could convey liquid to her mouth in a spoon), 
could manifest a sense of neatness (by putting bread back on a plate 
after taking a bite from it). Limitations still remaining, however, 
were as follows: she said nothing—could not even be taught to say 
“bye-bye”; she had to be watched to tell when elimination was 
imminent; she hardly played when alone; she had little curiosity, 
little initiative; it seemed still impossible to establish any communi- 
cative contact with her. 

On August 30, 1939, Anna was taken from the foster-home and 
moved to a small school for defective children. Observations made 
at this time showed her to have become a fat girl twenty pounds 
overweight for her age. Yet she could walk better and could almost 
run. Her toilet habits showed that she understood the whole pro- 
cedure. She manifested an obvious comprehension of many verbal 
instructions, though she could not speak. 

Comparison of Anna with other cases of isolated children reveals 
several interesting parallels, both in their histories and in the inter- 
pretation of them. First of all, we note the almost universal failure 
to learn to talk with any facility, and hence the failure to master 
much of the cultural heritage. Second, we note the nearly universal 
presence of sensory abnormalities. Finally, we note, and also ques- 
tion, the usual interpretation of these recurrent facts—namely, that 
they are due to congenital feeble-mindedness. 

Though Anna at present cannot speak, she is not an unusual mem- 
ber of her peculiar class. The feral child, Kamala, found at the age 
of eight, was able to utter only forty words after six years of tutor- 
ing,? and somewhat similar slowness is encountered in other cases."° 


9P. C. Squires, “ ‘Wolf Children’ of India,” American Journal of Psychology, 
XXXVIII (1927), 313-15. 

© Sanichar, found at about the age of seven, could not speak even as a grown man. 
He merely uttered incomprehensible sounds (G. C. Ferris, Sanichar, the Wolf-Boy of 
India [New York: Published by the Author, 1902], pp. 31-33). The girl of Songi, dis- 
covered at about ten years of age, learned after several years to speak, but apparently . 
not very well (Madam Hecquet, The History of a Savage Girl (London: Dursley, Davi- 
son, Mauson, Bland, & Jones], pp. 23, 34-35, and 61-63). Caspar Hauser, who might 
seem an exception to the rule, actually remained, to the last, awkward in language 
(Anseim von Feuerbach, Caspar Hauser, trans. from German [2d ed.; Boston: Allen & 
Ticknor, 1833], I, 54). His case is not clear, however, for it appears he could pronounce 
some words when first discovered (ibid., pp. 4-5). Other instances of speech difficulties 
seem as numerous as the cases of isolated children, though the evidence is scanty and 
dubious. 
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Inability to walk or run and pronounced peculiarities of gait are also 
exceedingly characteristic; and some sort of abnormality of the 


senses, either as acuteness or dulness, appears in nearly every 
instance.” 


In view of these similarities it is not surprising that a standard 
interpretation has been applied to practically every case—namely, 
that the child was innately feeble-minded. Pinel declared the Wild 
Boy of Aveyron to be a fake as to wildness and an incurable idiot as 
to mentality, and Itard, after five years of exasperating effort, ul- 
timately admitted that the boy may have been mentally deficient 
from the start, though he still attributed great importance to his 
long isolation.” Popular interest in feeble-mindedness and in biologi- 
cal determinism led to general agreement with Pinel’s verdict. But 
recently scientific opinion has been changing. F. S. Freeman, an au- 
thority on individual differences, believes that the Aveyron boy’s 
stupidity was due to his long period of social isolation. 


Even if it is granted that the boy was quite dull to begin with, it should 
have been possible to achieve much more with him than was the case, unless 
one allows for the peculiar conditions under which he lived, and for the “‘fixing”’ 
process resulting from these conditions... . . Itard’s reports present the case 
of an individual whose early life so shaped his behavior and fixed his abilities 
that even five years of painstaking, devoted, and intelligent instruction were 
inadequate to produce the mental manifestations of even a low-grade moron."3 


™t Kamala possessed extremely acute hearing when discovered and an animal-like 
sense of smell. She could smell meat at a great distance. After six years in civilization 
she could still see better at night than in the daytime (Squires, op. cit.). Sanichar’s sense 
of hearing seemed practically destroyed (Ferris, op. cit., p. 28). The senses of the boy 
of Aveyron “were extraordinarily apathetic. His nostrils were filled with snuff without 
making him sneeze. He picked up potatoes from boiling water. A pistol fired near 
him provoked hardly any response though the sound of cracking a walnut caused him 
to turn round” (J. M. G. Itard, The Wild Boy of Aveyron, trans. with Introd. by 
George Humphrey [New York and London, 1932]). The resemblance to Anna is obvious. 
Months after Anna had been in the county home we blew up a paper bag, exploded it 
suddenly behind her head, and found that she winced a bit, but did not really mind a 
loud sound next to her ear. This in spite of the fact that nothing seemed wrong with 
her hearing apparatus. Like many isolated children, she was fond of music. The con- 
clusion seems inescapable that her deafness was functional, not organic, just as that of 
the boy of Aveyron. Caspar Hauser’s senses “appeared at first to be in a state of torpor, 
and only gradually to open to the perception of external objects.” Yet he had an ex- 
traordinary ability to see in the dark (Feuerbach, of. cit., pp. 26 and 166-67). 


12 Ttard, op. cit., pp. vii and 99-101. 
3 Individual Differences (New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1934), p. 117. 
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Similarly, W. N. Kellog argues for the innate normality of this and 
other feral children. He assumes that they probably possessed an 
entirely normal equipment—otherwise survival in a harsh environ- 
ment would have been impossible. They developed responses suit- 
able to their surroundings. Hence their subsequent inability to learn 
is attributable to the difficulty of uprooting fundamental, basically 
intrenched habits formed by earlier experience." 

There is one actual case in which the hypothesis was disproved. 
This was the case of Edith Riley, who, after incarceration in a closet 
for some years, was said at twelve to be feeble-minded. She re- 
covered complete normality within two years."s 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. Comparing Anna with other isolated children, bearing in mind 
that she seemed normal in infancy, and noting her progress to date, 
one can maintain that though she is still at the idiot level in men- 
tality this fact is largely the result of social isolation. 

2. But if the striking parallel with other known cases diminishes 
the probability of congenital deficiency, it also diminishes the chance 
of a favorable outcome, for it seems almost impossible for any child 
to learn to speak, think, and act like a normal person afte. a long 
period of early isolation. Yet Anna is in one respect a marginal case: 
she was discovered before she had reached six years of age. This 
is young enough to allow for some plasticity. In fact, she has made a 
good many adjustments. 


"4 This agrees with the general opinion concerning the importance of the early years 
in development. ‘A large percentage of children previously diagnosed as feeble-minded 
have been proven to be sound in all respects except in . . . . acquired reactions. If dis- 
covered at an early age the ‘inherited’ deficiencies of these individuals have been satis- 
factorily corrected through specialized education, although this has not been possible 
if they have persisted too long in their original habits” (“Humanizing the Ape,” Psycho- 
logical Review, XX XVIII [1931], 160-76). Similar arguments are contained in Hum- 
phrey’s Introduction to Itard’s work (0. cit.), pp. x—xi. 


's New York Times, November 17, 1931, sec. 4, p. 6, and December 24, 1931, sec. 12, 
p. 1; New York Daily Mirror, magazine section, March 27, 1938, p. 6. This is an inter- 
esting case, differing from most of the others in that the child was incarcerated at the 
late age of eight. She lost the capacity for speech and vision. But since she had once 
acquired these abilities, she recovered them again fairly rapidly. 
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3. The comparative facts seem to indicate that the stages of 
socialization are to some extent necessarily related to the stages of 
organic development. If the delicate, complex, and logically prior 
stages of socialization are not acquired when the organism is plastic, 
they will never be acquired and the later stages never achieved 
(except crudely). 

4. Anna’s history, like others, seems to demonstrate the Cooley- 
Mead-Dewey-Faris theory of personality—namely, that human na- 
ture is determined by the child’s communicative social contacts as 
much as by his organic equipment and that the system of com- 
municative symbols is a highly complex business acquired early in 
life as the result of long and intimate training. It is not enough that 
other persons be merely present; these others must have an inti- 
mate, primary-group relationship with the child. 

5. Other than this, however, the theories of socialization are gen- 
erally neither wrong nor right with respect to Anna, but simply 
inapplicable. The psychoanalytic theory, in so far as it assumes cer- 
tain wishes as given inherently in the organism and responsible for a 
series of subsequent developmental states, seems wrong; but in so far 
as it talks in terms of dynamic mechanisms, such as conflict and 
anxiety, it simply does not apply—because such mechanisms assume 
that socialization has already begun; that the initial stages have been 
traversed. The latter characteristic seems indeed true of most the- 
ories of socialization. The central problem of how the organism first 
acquires a self, first begins the communicative process, is skipped and 
taken for granted, the theory going on from this point. 
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SVEND RIEMER 


ABSTRACT 


Incest occurs not infrequently in Sweden among agricultural laborers of low cultural 
standard and within a similarly disorganized group of industrial laborers. A sociological 
investigation into the causes of violation of the usually very stringent incest taboo re- 
veals the importance of the typical life-history in these social strata, showing a unique 
configuration of circumstances. Home is usually left at a very early age; broken homes, 
psychological tension between the parents, and frequency of child labor tend to minimize 
the educational influences. The occupational life shows a frequency of change of jobs 
and even occupations. A declining trend in the occupational career will be observed at 
the inception of incestuous behavior. Sometime before the beginning of the incestuous 
relationship between father and daughter the routine of everyday life suffers an inter- 
ruption from such a cause as accident, economic trouble, or disease. In almost all cases 
of father-daughter-incest—by far the most frequent type—the father suffers extreme 
sexual frustration, having been refused sexual intercourse with his wife. These different 
instances of the life-history have to be integrated into a comprehensive conception of 
the social attitudes of the patient. Thus, incest is regarded as due to indifference to- 
ward social responsibilities and coinciding with an extreme frustration of the sexual 
drive. 

In Sweden every year about thirty cases of incest come to the attention 
of and are dealt with by the criminal courts. This is a surprisingly low 
number in proportion to the total population of the country (some six 
millions). Obviously, however, incest must be assumed to occur much 
more frequently than the statistics indicate. There is a great likelihood 
that the crime might be concealed even from the closest relatives. In fact, 
usually only the persons involved—father and daughter, brother and 
sister, etc.—would be likely to know anything about the incestuous rela- 
tionship. The authorities are informed only when childbirth rouses suspi- 
cion, in cases of accidental discovery, or when antagonisms within the 
family go so far as to break down its protective solidarity against inter- 
ference from outside institutions (Table 1). There is no doubt that incest, 
especially father-daughter incest, is very widespread within certain strata 
of Swedish society, namely, among agricultural laborers of a low cultural 
standard in districts of large estate farming and within a similarly dis- 
organized group of industrial laborers. 

An investigation was carried out in Sweden both from the sociological 
and from the psychiatric point of view, with an end to discover and 
analyze the causes for breach of the usually very stringent incest taboo.* 

t The research was carried out in “Riittspsykiatriska Kliniken,” Langholmen, head 
doctor, Professor Olof Kinberg. Professor Kinberg is investigating this problem from 
the psychiatric point of view. 
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The social aspects of this research are to be presented here. The basic 
material was obtained from one hundred intensive case studies. Prac- 
tically every case of incest in Sweden is, before trial, sent to a psychiatric 
hospital for a two months’ observation and careful investigation. The re- 
sulting case studies furnish research material which is particularly useful 
because the psychiatric interviews reveal significant details about the so- 
cial environment in which this crime most frequently occurs. 

Although the occupational and social backgrounds of incest in Sweden 
definitely point toward a very limited milieu, it would be misleading to 


TABLE 1* 


CIRCUMSTANCES WHICH LED TO KNOWLEDGE OF INCEST AND 
SUBSEQUENT COMMITMENT IN 98 CASES OF 
FATHER-DAUGHTER INCEST 


No. of 

Cases 
Rumor among the 10 
2 
Interference of other members of the family............ 2 
Interference of the daughter’s fiancé................... I 
4 
At the occasion of wife-beating in the family............ I 
5 


* Only those circumstances have been accounted for that have been explicitly 
mentioned in connection with the commitment. The daughter is pregnant in many 
more cases than mentioned above. 


look for a direct connection between agricultural labor and incest. In 
Denmark incest occurs more frequently among the urban proletariat of 
Copenhagen, while a German investigation on the same crime contains 
many records of craftsmen in the small provincial towns of southern 
Germany.? 

Dealing primarily with the most frequent type of incest (father-daugh- 
ter), we have found that the life careers of the fathers involved reveal 
striking similarities. Moreover the life-careers contain peculiar features 
which definitely exclude the possibility that it might be the “normal” 
life-career in this environment which leads to incest in some cases and 
not in others. We are faced with a unique configuration of circum- 


? Hans v. Hentig and Theodor Viernstein, Untersuchungen iiber den Inzest (Heidel- 
berg: Karl Winter [Verl.], 1925). 
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stances, repeated monotonously from case to case and which integrate 
into every life-history. There can be no doubt as to the influence of this 
configuration upon the social attitudes of the individuals in question. 
Hence we may expect to derive an answer from the analysis of the life- 
career of the individuals involved (58 cases) to the question: What social 
circumstances allow disregard of the incest taboo? 


TABLE 2* 


OccUPATIONAL ACTIVITIES IN CHILDHOOD OF MEN SUBSEQUENTLY 
PARTICIPATING IN FATHER-DAUGHTER INCEST 


. At age of nine years shepherd 

. At age of twelve years agricultural laborer 

. At age of nine years day laborer 

. Occupational work besides school work 

. At age of ten years help with agricultural labor 

. At age of ten years unskilled laborer 

. Help at father’s farm; school neglected 

. At age of ten years farmhand 

. At age of eleven years work in printing industry 

. Works for living on a farm during school age 

. At age of twelve years self-sustaining 

. Contributes early to family income 

. Messenger boy in early childhood 

. At age of eleven years self-sustaining 

. At age of ten years working for a baker; later on in glass factory 
. At age of ten years farmhand with several peasants 

. At age of thirteen years lumberjack 

. At age of twelve years lumberjack 

. Shepherd in summertime during childhood 

. At age of twelve years self-sustaining as agricultural laborer 
. At age of eight years shepherd and agricultural laborer 

. Occupational work beside the school causes educational difficulties 
. Lumberjack at school age 
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* Showing 23 out of 58 cases of occupational activities in early childhood. 


The typical life-career of fathers who commit incest will be summarily 
described. 

1. Upbringing and education.—Patients usually left home at a very 
early age (generally between ten and fifteen years) in order to make their 
own living. Parental influences are thus very slight, especially since home 
conditions are very unfavorable to close contacts with the parents. Some 
of the patients—illegitimate children—are brought up by the mother’s 
parents until she marries, at which time she takes her offspring to live 
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with her husband. Divorce and separation occur. The home situation is, 
moreover, influenced by very unstable employment conditions in this 
environment, which might necessitate rearrangements of the educational 
background. Thus, very few of the patients are living at their parents’ 
homes all the time before they start out for occupational life. 

Primary school, in many cases a country school with children of all ages 
gathered in a single classroom, is attended by nearly all the patients; they 
frequently finish their formal schooling after but a few years of not too 
intensive education. The rigorous winters, the long distances from schools, 
combined with heavy farm work in the summer, often necessitate ab- 
sence from school for days or even weeks. 

The home atmosphere, moreover, is often characterized by alcoholism 
of the father and frequent quarreling between both parents. 

2. Occupational life-—Occupations are almost exclusively restricted to 
the unskilled, heavy-labor class in agriculture and industry (Table 3). 
Characteristic is a very frequent change of jobs and even changes to 
different kinds of occupations. Many of these people change their jobs 
almost every year. 

In the long run, the occupational career in this environment tends, at 
the time of best physical development, to lead up to relatively well-paid 
positions in industries that are widely scattered throughout the rural dis- 
tricts of Sweden. Sooner or later, however, when physical strength wanes, 
the individual will often return to agricultural pursuits. He has thus 
reached the stage in life where his career is definitely turning for the 
worse. Wages decline, and finally he has to sign a “statare’’ contract, 
which includes the labor of his wife (milking) and perhaps that of some of 
his children as well. This action promises wages in kind and thus reduces 
the free choice of consumption, to say nothing of the extremely low con- 
sumption standard, i.e., the actual poverty under which he is forced to 
live. There are no prospects. Living on the dole or being kept in the com- 
munity’s old people’s homes is what he may expect. 

The occupational career is, of course, not identical for all men who have 
forced their daughters into sexual relationship. Even an engineer (of the 
craftsman type), some industrial laborers, small independent farmers, and 
others are also included in our data. The frequent change of jobs and 
occupations, however, and the declining trend of the occupational career 
at a time when the incestuous relationship begins are in all cases extremely 
characteristic. 

3. Accidents and troubles disturbing everyday-life routine.—It is remark- 
able that, several years before the beginning of the incestuous relation- 
ship, in nearly all life-careers the routine of everyday life seems to have 
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been interrupted, although this might have happened in very different 
ways. If we take into account accidents, diseases, and economic difficul- 
ties, there are very few cases which do not reveal one or the other of these 
interruptions, in most cases some years before the patient begins to make 
sexual advances toward his daughter (Table 4). The life-history shows, 
moreover, that these interruptions have been of considerable importance 
for the future career. Readjustment to the demands of everyday life 
seems to be difficult or impossible thereafter. 


TABLE 3 
OccCUPATION AT COMMITMENT OF MEN PARTICIPATING 
IN FATHER-DAUGHTER INCEST 
(Agricultural occupations; total, 20 cases) 
4 farmhands I groom 


agricultural laborers 7 farmers 
3 tenant farmers 


(Nonagricultural occupations; total, 23 cases) 


3 unskilled laborers 1 railway laborer 

1 lumberjack 2 carpenters 

1 unskilled forest patrol- 1 truck driver 
man 2 watchmen 

2 mechanics 1 chimneysweep 

1 electrician 1 tailor 

1 stage hand 1 shoemaker 

3 storage workers 1 fish merchant 

1 blacksmith 


(Unemployed and disabled; total, 15 cases, of these 
most formerly employed in agriculture) 


8 disabled 7 unemployed 


4. Sexual experiences—Before marriage the young people of the social 
strata involved in our investigation live almost in a state of general 
promiscuity. They have sexual intercourse with one or more of the girls 
who are staying at the same farm or whom they get to know at dances or 
other entertainments. Relations of this kind may cease after the im- 
mediate desire has been satisfied, or they may continue until the indi- 
viduals are separated by change of residence or by the choice of another 
partner. Marriage changes this pattern of sexual behavior radically. Sex- 
ual relations with others than husband or wife are very infrequent. The 
reason seems, however, not to be because of a strong attachment to a cer- 
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tain individual of the opposite sex. There are very few signs indicating 
experiences of romantic love. Rather, sexual intercourse as such seems to 
be of overwhelming importance, and the change from promiscuous to 
monogamous relations is better understood if marriage is looked upon 


TABLE 4* 


INTERRUPTION OF LIFE-CAREER OF FATHER BY 
DISEASE, ACCIDENTS, ETC. 


No. of 

Cases 

Alcoholism interrupts the occupational career...... 7 

Nervous troubles and insanity.................... 5 

Periods of 13 
Diminished occupational efficiency (physical or emo- 


Accidents (of these more than one accident: 11 cases) 31 


* Only 6 of 58 cases show no symptoms of the above-mentioned kind. The 
symptoms, mentioned above, are overlapping in the individual cases. 


more as a practical arrangement providing—besides other conveniences— 
the presence of one sexual partner (Table 5). 

With almost no exceptions the patient, shortly before the incestuous 
relationship begins, finds himself barred from sexual intercourse with his 


TABLE 5* 
PREMARITAL CHILDBIRTH AND PREGNANCY 

No. of 
Cases 
Child born before marriage...................... 12 
Child born, and pregnant with second child....... 3 
More than one child born before marriage......... 3 
Pregnant before 16 

Children under common housekeeping before mar- 
No irregularities (explicitly stated)............... II 


* Illegitimate children have not been accounted for. 


own wife. She may be temporarily absent from home (in hospital) or she 
may be incapacitated by numerous childbirths and from hard work on the 
farm and in the household. In connection with this a high-strung psycho- 
logical tension arises among the members of the family. The man—if he 
has not been so before—develops into a wife-beater, who holds the ter- 
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rorized family under the influence of his unbalanced outbursts of temper; 
the wife nags the husband and thus hinders him from feeling at home with 
his own family circle. It is impossible to say whether the deterioration of 
the psychological relationship or that of the sexual relationship should be 
looked upon as the primary cause. 

In this situation of extreme sexual frustration there seems to be no 
available outlet by choosing another sexual partner outside the family. 
The country population of Sweden lives a very isolated existence and 
there is usually very little social activity going on even between members 
of the same community. The dances function as a meeting place for 


TABLE 6 
THE IMMEDIATE IMPULSE 

Mother absent; together in bedroom.............. 15 
Sudden impulse at night..................0.00.5. 10 

Father and daughter in the same bed for special 
4 
Daughter comes with food to isolated work place... 4 
Daughter comes home late...................... I 
Belief in its therapeutic effect upon father’s disease.. 2 


adolescent boys and girls, and a married man would scarcely dare enter 
sexual relations through that channel. A long period of monogamous liv- 
ing, moreover, seems to have destroyed the patterns of approaching the 
opposite sex (shyness). 

5. The final impulse.—Linked up with the situation immediately lead- 
ing up to sexual relations with a daughter are circumstances such as 
alcoholism, overcrowding of rooms, and the sharing of the same bed by 
persons of the opposite sex, which sometimes have been regarded as the 
deciding causes of incest (Table 6). These circumstances certainly give 
the final impulse which, however, comes into play only given the back- 
ground of the preceding life-history. In more detail different situations 
could be mentioned which have a seducing influence: accidental sight or 
touch of the naked body, the daughter carrying food to the father who is 
working alone out in the woods, etc. Obviously it would be wrong to look 
upon these circumstances as “‘causes”’ or “motives” in themselves. 
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In the individual career, of course, deviations from the foregoing out- 
line appear in one or another respect. As already mentioned, some occupa- 
tions other than agricultural laborers are represented, but, on the whole, 
the lower occupational categories predominate. 

As to the deviations from the typical life-career it might be noted that 
the lack of one of the foregoing instances sometimes is compensated for by 
a particularly extreme situation with respect to one of the other instances. 
A village shoemaker, crippled from birth, might be obliged to live an 
absolutely sedentary life, and the frequent exchange of jobs and of places 
of residence might be missing in his career. But a life-career without any 
prospects seems to be given here from the very beginning, since the occupa- 
tion of a village shoemaker scarcely provides a living and it might only be 
intended to keep the individual busy and make it possible for him to add 
now and then a small amount to the wages of his wife or to the benefits 
paid by the community. It might be mentioned also that mental de- 
ficiencies can substitute for certain adverse environmental conditions. 
The son of a city craftsman might be induced to live an unstable life as a 
consequence of emotional adjustment difficulties, even though the edu- 
cating forces of his home environment might work for a reverse attitude. 

The life-career, of course, is not a social ‘‘cause”’ necessarily leading up 
to an incestuous relationship between father and daughter. Only the 
probability may be assumed that, given the foregoing configuration of 
events in a life-career, incest will be the consequence. 

To furnish a full insight into the situation leading up to sexual ap- 
proaches toward the daughter it is not enough to call attention only to the 
isolated instances so far considered in the individual life-career as such. 
They must also be integrated into a comprehensive conception of the so- 
cial attitudes of the individual concerned. 

No attitude has been revealed in any of the case studies which would 
indicate a special interest on the part of the father to have intercourse 

‘specifically with his own daughter. There is no special tension pointing 
in this direction. The daughter simply replaces the mother, and this be- 
comes possible only under the strain of intense sexual desire combined with 
a number of environmental circumstances which tend to destroy social 
responsibility. Thus, the incestuous relationship must be looked upon 
primarily as a negative phenomenon. 

The incest taboo is rooted in a system of complicated social restric- 
tions. It had definite economic implications as far as the patriarchal 
family and the village organizations were concerned,’ and in modern soci- 


3 See Lord Raglan, Jocasta’s Crime (London: Methuen & Co., 1933), for a study of 
incest in primitive society. 
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ety it is supported also by insight into the importance of free and unham- 
pered development of the child’s personality. In the disorganized social 
groups within which incestuous relations arise in Sweden, the values men- 
tioned above are disregarded as a consequence of the life-career. The 
family relationship does not seem to imply very much more than a rela- 
tively convenient arrangement to meet the most elementary demands of 
everyday life. Children are kept at home only until—at a very early age— 
they can make their own living. Thereafter the parents may not see them 
again. At the age of somewhat over forty years, when, on the average, 
sexual relations with the daughter begin, all social ambitions have been 
abandoned. The father is psychologically isolated at home. He lacks any 
privacy that might give him an opportunity to reorganize his life or at 
least to settle down to the given situation. Although occupational life is 
quite free from friction, the social contacts established with fellow-laborers 
are for the most part of a very superficial character and scarcely of con- 
structive influence. As an outcome of these complex experiences the atti- 
tude toward social restrictions, especially as far as the family relations are 
concerned, is one of extreme indifference. The individuals do not care 
whether they commit a crime; they are even not aware of the fact that 
they do so when they approach their own daughter. Social obligations 
seem to be left outside the sphere of intimate family relationship. 

The verbal rationalization of their behavior as furnished by the indi- 
viduals themselves, of course, does not always immediately reflect the 
foregoing attitude. The subjective experience of “motivation” can be 
very different, ranging from “protest against society” to “romantic love.” 
Some of them state: ‘“‘After all I have been through, I just don’t give a 
damn!” 

Brought back to some kind of an organized social life, however, by the 
very imprisonment itself, in many cases it is not too difficult to re-estab- 
lish the values which have been disturbed. The individual then might 
have great difficulty in understanding how he could have brought himself 
to have sexual relations with his own daughter. Where, however, an at- 
tempt is made to defend the action, an absurd mixture of surviving values 
of family solidarity and lack of responsibility is revealed. Sexual inter- 
course with one’s own daughter is justified as being better than “frivolous 
relations with outsiders.” It is mentioned that the daughter in any case 
would be pregnant very soon at her age; since the father would be the one 
to take care of her child, it might just as well be his own. There are 
some attempts to fight the father’s ‘‘disease”’ by sexual intercourse with 
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the daughter, and all members of the family agree with this arrange- 
ment.‘ 

The initiative in this type of incest is nearly always on the side of the 
father. The daughter is perhaps interested as long as she is not aware of 
the father’s final intentions, but when he attempts to force her, she re- 
sists. By and large, however, she is too afraid of the father to scream or to 
ask her mother for protection. After the first coitus the relationship may 
develop in different ways. Tendencies on the part of the daughter to free 
herself and to find a sexual partner of her own age are the normal reac- 
tions. For some time, however, she may be prevented from this by all 
kinds of protective arrangements of the jealous father. There are several 
cases in which sexual relations between father and daughter developed 
into a marriage-like state, which lasted for a long time after the daughter’s 
adolescence. She might even take the mother’s place with respect to 
household duties and child care and thus stabilize her position. 

The mother does not always fight the father-daughter relationship 
efficiently. She prefers to be left alone, but she is jealous. Very often, of 
course, she does not know what is going on. But sometimes she seems 
even to conceal facts from herself. In other cases it is the mother herself 
who communicates with the authorities when she finds out about the 
relationship. 

A few words may be added about other types of incestuous relation- 
ships. Rather frequent is the incest between brother and sister. This re- 
lation, however, is of intermediate character only, arising from sexual 
experimentation in childhood or adolescence. It does not imply the domi- 
nance of one of the partners as in the father-daughter incest, and it is thus 
very often dissolved without serious damage to either partner. All other 
possible combinations of incestuous relationship are, however, extremely 
rare. It is of interest to mention the extremely rare occurrence of sexual 
relations between mother and son. The mother does not have the same 
domineering position in the family as the father. He is the one who makes 
the living and threatens the family by his superior strength. It may be of 
importance also that the mother even in this disorganized social environ- 
ment establishes a close relationship with the individual child. This is one 
of the most important prerequisites for the development of an incest taboo. 
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4A folk belief of indefinite origin is that sexual intercourse with a virgin has a 
therapeutic effect upon venereal disease in a male. Sometimes the belief is less specific; 
so that sexual intercourse with a young girl, not necessarily a virgin, is believed to be 
beneficial to “disease,” not necessarily venereal. 
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MEASUREMENT OF SOCIAL STATUS 
LESLIE DAY ZELENY 


ABSTRACT 


Social status, when defined as the degree of acceptance of a person by his associates 
in a particular group, exists in different amounts for different persons, and can be 
measured. To this end mathematical formulas for a social-status ratio and a social- 
status score are developed. 


I. SOCIAL-STATUS RATIO 

Social status, when defined as the degree of acceptance of a person by 
his associates in a particular group, exists in different amounts for differ- 
ent persons, and can be measured. In the investigation here reported ac- 
ceptance or rejection of individuals is dealt with only in relation to the 
roles of these individuals as classmates. If, therefore, the procedure fol- 
lowed in this paper were to be adapted to a different society in which indi- 
viduals are accepted or rejected by one another in a variety of roles, a 
more elaborate technique would have to be devised. 

To arrive at an equation for a social-status ratio let N equal the num- 
ber of acceptances received by a person from the other members of a par- 
ticular group; J stand for the average intensity‘ of the acceptances; and T 
equal the total possible number of acceptances which might be received; 
then: 


1“ = SR (social-status ratio).? (1) 


* Intensity is computed as follows: one unit of intensity is counted for each accept- 
ance and a second unit is counted for each choice. (See the Group Preference Record in 
Part III for usage in this study of the words “acceptance” and “‘choice.”) Since each 
person in a community of groups is allowed only a few choices, one who receives a choice 
has a greater intensity of acceptance from that person than he has from one who does 
not give him a choice. Acceptances and choices are added and divided by the number 
of persons giving them; e.g., if four members of a group of five persons give the fifth 
person four acceptances and also four choices, the average intensity equals 8/4, or 2. 

It is possible to rank choices from 1 to 5; and with the use of a social distance test 
to find acceptance intensities from 1 to 5 and rejection intensities from (—1) to(—5). In 
the absence of any procedure for substantiating the reliability and validity of choice 
ranks, all five choices are given an equal weight. This represents a problem for further 
research. 

2 See Stuart C. Dodd, “A Tension Theory of Societal Action,” Amer. Sociol. Rev., 
IV (February, 1939), 56-77; J. L. Moreno, Who Shall Survive? (Washington: Nervous 
and Mental Diseases Publishing Co., 1934), p. 101; W. I. Newstetter and Others, 
Group Adjustment: A Study in Experimental Sociology (Cleveland: Western Reserve 
University, 1938). 
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The social-status ratio is the ratio of acceptances received (modified by 
intensity of acceptances) to the total possible acceptances which might be 
received. For example, when N = 4, J = 2, and T = 4, the equation 
may be solved as follows: 


$%s.. 2.0 (social-status ratio) . (1a) 


Again, when N = 1, I = 0.25, and T = 4, the equation is solved as 
follows: 


xs = .0625 (social-status ratio) . (1b) 


By including J (average intensity of acceptance) in the formula the 
writer believes allowance is made for varying degrees of acceptance such 
as a high rating given by a small number in the group or a low rating 
given by many, etc. At least, the degree of universality of acceptance is 
accounted for. Furthermore, the rating is always made with reference to 
a definite criterion or group. For example, in this study all ratings are 
made with reference to the role played in a class learning group (see Group 
Preference Record in Part III). In this manner a mathematical equa- 
tion is used to indicate the degree of status attained by a person in a 
clearly defined group. 

Experimental studies with many kinds of small groups can show the 
possible variabilities in social-status ratios. 


II. SOCIAL-STATUS SCORE 


It is also possible to show the social position of a person in a community 
of groups by means of the social-status score. When A equals the alge- 
braic sum of acceptances and rejections received by a person and C equals 
the number of choices received, then 


A+C = SS (social-status score) . (2) 


For example, person No. 1 (see Table 1) received seven acceptances, six 
rejections, and six choices; applying the formula, we have 


1+ 6 = 7 (social-status score) . (2a) 


In this manner the social-status scores of each member in a community 
of groups may be computed, tabulated (Table 1), and compared (Table 2). 
The tabulation in Table 1 is for a community of six groups. Choices are 
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MEASUREMENT OF SOCIAL STATUS 


TABLE 2 


ARRAY OF SOCIAL-STATUS SCORES IN A COMMUNITY 
OF 29 PERSONS IN 6 GROUPS 


Persons* Social-Status Scores 
1SD (+ 6.98) 
18 
17} 
17 
17 
<— M = 14.3 
13 
13 
13 } “Normal” social status 
12 
1SD (—6.98) 
4 
—5 


* Persons are same as on Table 1. 
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indicated by {, acceptances by 1, rejections by —1, and attitudes of in- 
difference by o. This tabulation makes easy the counting of acceptances 
and choices for use in computing the social-status ratio and the social- 
status score. 

Social-status scores may be arranged from high to low and a mean and 
standard deviation computed (see Table 2). Persons + 1.SD from the mean 
may be considered to have ‘‘normal”’ social status; those more than 15D 
above the mean relatively high social status; and, those more than 1SD 
below the mean relatively low social status. 


III. MEASURE OF SOCIAL ACCEPTANCE 


The successful determination of social-status ratios and social-status 
scores is dependent upon a reliable and valid measure of acceptances and 
choices within a community of groups. This is to be found in an adapta- 
tion of the sociometric test, as follows: 


GROUP PREFERENCE RECORD: 


On this sheet is a list of the names of all the members of the class. Will you 
please indicate how you feel about working with them in a class learning group. 
Those you choose may be assigned to your group later. The information you 
give will be treated confidentially and used only for the improvement of class 
groups and for scientific study. 

Instruction 1.—Put a figure “1” to the left of the name of the person who is 
your first choice for membership in a class learning group of which you may be 
a member. Continue until you have made five choices in order from first choice 
to fifth choice. Put all answers to the /eft of the names. 

Instruction 2.—To the right of each name indicate how you feel about having 
this person as a member of your class learning group. If you would like the per- 
son in your group encircle L for “like’’; if you would dislike the person in your 
group encircle D for “dislike”; if you have no feeling one way or the other 
toward the person encircle J for “indifferent.” 

Remember, those you choose now may later be assigned to your class learn- 
ing group. 


I 2 

Names First Five Choices Feeling toward Each 
Joun Doz ........ LDiI 


ETC. 


3 See Newstetter, op. cit., p. 137. 
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Available data indicate that the Group Preference Record is a reliable 
and valid instrument for determining “acceptances” and “‘choices’’ that 
are the basis for determining social-status ratios and social-status scores. 
Further studies are needed to corroborate these findings. 

High reliability for the “‘choices”’ part of the Group Preference Record 
is consistently found, as shown in the accompanying tabulation. These 
correlations between successive administrations of the Record indicate a 
high reliability.‘ 


Trial N 
15 .950 .033 
35 .938 .024 
34 .940 .024 


Also, correlations between arrays of ‘‘acceptances” received are con- 
sistently reliable. Three successive determinations of ‘‘acceptances” gave 
the results shown in the second accompanying tabulation. Thus the 
Group Preference Record may be considered a highly reliable measure.5 


Trial N PE, 
15 .QIo .029 
34 .916 .O19 


Validity of the Group Preference Record as an instrument for measur- 
ing social status is not easy to determine. As the Record is constructed 
(asking persons to select members of a community of groups for member- 
ship in their own group) there is reason to believe the choices and ac- 
ceptances indicated are genuine. Both Moreno and Newstetter have pre- 
sented some evidence of the validity of the sociometric technique.® 

Our studies show a correlation of .874 + .027 (N = 35) between 
choices and ratings in leadership determined by the administration of the 
five-man-to-man leadership rating technique—a highly reliable and valid 
method of choosing leaders.? For acceptances the correlation was 


4 See ibid., in which data corroborate these findings. Newstetter reports r= .936 
for a similar study. 


5 These findings are corroborated by the studies of Moreno, op. cit. 


6 Moreno, op. cit., and Newstetter, op. cit. E.g., Newstetter showed a correlation 
of .727 between personal preference and compresence. See also J. L. Moreno and 
H. H. Jennings, “Statistics of Social Configurations,” Sociometry, I (1938), 342-74. 


7 E. de Alton Partridge, Leadership among Adolescent Boys (“Teachers College Con- 
tributions to Education,” No. 608 [New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1934)]). 
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.§38+.082 (N = 35) with the same criterion; and .7or and .750 when 
used in the morale quotient and correlated with an outside criterion 
called a ‘‘morale ratio.’”® 

These preliminary evidences of reliability and validity show the need 
for further studies but at the same time suggest that the measures of 
social status here reported may be given serious consideration for ac- 
ceptance as mathematical expressions of social position. 

We may conclude by suggesting that the social-status ratios and the 
social-status scores may be used in a practical way as a preguidance 
technique in the field of education. Without the expense of using com- 
plex batteries of tests, one may in a short time locate the social leaders, 
the social ‘‘normals,’’ and the social isolates. Furthermore, the old-type 
tests are measures of traits, but the social-status ratios and scores are 
mathematical expressions of one’s position in a social configuration. 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
St. CLoup, MINNESOTA 


8 For an explanation of the morale quotient and ratio see Leslie Day Zeleny, “‘Soci- 
ometry of Morale,” Amer. Sociol. Rev., December, 1939. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


RESEARCH NEWS 


Advisory Commiitee on Education.—The twelfth of the staff studies, 
Special Problems of Negro Education, by Doxey A. Wilkerson, Howard 
University, has been published by the Government Printing Office. 


University of Cinncinati—The Work Projects Administration has 
granted an appropriation of $30,000 for the continuation of census tract 
analysis in Cincinnati. James A. Quinn is chairman of the sponsoring 
committee. 


Osborne Association.—Continuation of the nation-wide survey of in- 
stitutions for juvenile delinquents will be under the direction of Joseph 
Shelly, recently appointed field and research secretary, who was recently 
affiliated with the psychiatric department of the Institution for Male 
Defective Delinquents, Napanock, New York. 


Social Science Research Council.—The Council has published a revised 
list of its bulletins, now numbering forty-four, which may be obtained by 
writing the Council, 230 Park Avenue, New York City. The latest pub- 
lication of the Council is Old-Age Security: Social and Financial Trends 
by Margaret Grant, which describes methods and devices of especial 
interest for the United States in terms of specific problems encountered 
in Great Britain, Germany, Denmark, New Zealand, Australia, Czecho- 
slovakia, and Sweden. 


United States Office of Education —A two-year study of higher educa- 
tion of Negroes has been launched under the direction of Fred J. Kelly, 
chief of the division of higher education, by Ambrose Caliver, specialist in 
the education of Negroes. Congress has appropriated $40,000 for the 
study which has an advisory committee of distinguished white and Negro 
educators and sociologists. 


Work Projects Administration.—Research on sampling procedures ap- 
plicable to nation-wide studies of unemployment, relief, migration, and 
allied subjects has been carried on for the last three years by the division 
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of research under the direction of John N. Webb. Two fundamental prob- 
lems confronting the research worker have been attacked: (1) the selec- 
tion of samples of civil divisions, i.e., cities, villages, and counties, that are 
consistent with sound sampling procedures and at the same time achieve 
an optimum efficiency from the point of view of administrative limita- 
tions, financial costs, and timeliness; and (2) the selection of a representa- 
tive cross-section of the population within the civil divisions chosen, again 
with a view to maximum efficiency and minimum cost. In selecting sam- 
ples of civil divisions, use has been made of national compilations of 
population characteristics, while within the civil divisions experiments 
have been conducted in the use of city directories, school records, public 
utility and tax records, blocks and block segments, and a randomized 
selector mask. 


NOTES 


American Sociological Society—The Committee on Organization is 
presenting a plan for the reorganization of the American Sociological 
Society at the Philadelphia meeting, December 27-29. The proposal is 
to divide the membership into two classes: (1) members, “persons who 
are engaged primarily in the advancement of sociology as a science,” 
and (2) associates, ‘persons who are interested in the advancement of 
sociology as a science.’”? Recommended qualifications for members are 
(a) possession of a Ph.D. degree granted by an accredited institution of 
higher learning, or its equivalent; (b) publication of an acceptable re- 
search monograph or report (other than thesis) or a meritorious volume in 
sociology ; and (c) position as assistant professor or above in an accredited 
institution of higher learning, or its equivalent in governmental or private 
affairs. The machinery is also set up in the report for effecting the re- 
classification of the present membership. The relation to the national 
organization of regional and other specialized societies is defined as that 
of independence in matters of finance and membership. Provision is made 
for regional representation on the executive committee of the Society. 


Mid-West Sociological Society—Preliminary program of the annual 
meeting of the Society (to be held at Des Moines, Iowa, April 18-20, 
1940) has been announced by President Leslie D. Zeleny, Minnesota 
State College. The topics and chairmen of the sessions are: the study of 
the group, Louis Wirth, University of Chicago; criminology, Sister Ann, 
O.S.B., St. Benedict’s College; social psychology, J. M. Reinhardt, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, with paper by Clyde Hart, University of Iowa and 
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Mapheus Smith, University of Kansas; county planning, Ray E. Wakely, 
Iowa State College; sociometry, Lowry Nelson, University of Minnesota, 
with paper by F. Stuart Chapin, University of Minnesota; family rela- 
tions conference, L. E. Garwood, Coe College; sociology and social work, 
F. J. Bruno, Washington University, with discussions by C. E. Lively, 
University of Missouri, T. D. Eliot, Northwestern University, and Benja- 
min E. Youngdahl, Washington University; regional research, Stuart A. 
Queen, Washington University; rural-urban research, E. T. Hiller, Uni- 
versity of Illinois; educational sociology, L. O. Lantis, North Dakota 
State Teachers College; sociology of recreation, Arthur J. Todd, North- 
western University, with paper by Clifford R. Shaw, Chicago Area Proj- 
ect. 

At the joint dinner with the Mid-West Economics Association, W. F. 
Ogburn, University of Chicago, will speak on “The Society of the Future.” 

The Research Committee is carrying forward the co-operative project 
on the distribution of mental diseases and expects to have a final report 
on six cities for the April meeting. The Committee is initiating a new 
co-operative research project on the socioeconomic status of farm fami- 
lies. Use will be made of a scale prepared by W. H. Sewell, Oklahoma A. 
and M. College. Those interested in participating are asked to write to 
the chairman of the committee, Stuart A. Queen, Washington University, 
St. Louis. 


American Council on Education—The Motion Picture Project has 
published Films on War and American Neutrality, a 48-page annotated 
bibliography of twelve selected 16-mm. sound motion pictures dealing 
with the present war situation and American neutrality. This bibliog- 
raphy may be obtained in mimeographed form for twenty-five cents from 
the Council, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, D.C. 


American Parole Association— John Landesco, member of the Illinois 
Board of Pardons and Parole and executive director of the Middle West 
Parole Association, has been elected president of the national organiza- 
tion. 


Conference on ““Tomorrow’s Children.”,—About two hundred and fifty 
persons attended the conference held November g-11 at Atlanta, with 
addresses on human resources and population by Rupert Vance, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina; Donald Klaiss, University of North Carolina; 
Alva Myrdal, Swedish Federation of Business and Professional Women, 
for research in population problems, and the panel discussion on ‘““To- 
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morrow’s Children” participated in by W. B. Jones, Jr., University of 
Tennessee; W. E. Garnett, Virginia Agricultural Experiment Station; 
L. M. Bristol, University of Florida; E. T. Krueger, Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity; and P. K. Whelpton, Scripps Foundation. It is planned to continue 
the conferences and to stimulate the discussion of the improvement of 
population in different states and local communities in the region. Pro- 
ceedings of the conference are to be printed and may be obtained at a cost 
not to exceed $1.00 per copy from W. E. Cole, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville. 


Giannini Foundation.—Dorothy S. Thomas has been appointed to the 
staff of the Foundation for research in the population factor in economic 
development. 


Inter-American Exchange Professorships and Fellowships —The provi- 
sions of the Convention for the Promotion of Inter-American Cultural 
Relations, signed at Buenos Aires on December 23, 1936, by the repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America and the twenty other republics 
at the Inter-American Conference for the Maintenance of Peace, called 
for the exchange of one professor and two graduate students or teachers 
between each of the ratifying states. The nations which had formally ac- 
cepted this arrangement on July 1, 1939, were: Brazil, Chile, Costa Rica, 
the Dominican Republic, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Nicaragua, Pana- 
ma, Peru, the United States, and Venezuela. The fields of teaching and 
study include the humanities, natural sciences, social sciences, law, medi- 
cine, pharmacy, journalism, technology, engineering, and any other legiti- 
mate field of investigation or study. Complete information regarding 
these exchanges may be secured from the United States Office of Educa- 
tion, Federal Security Agency, Washington, D.C. 


International Statistical Institute and American Scientific Congress.— 
The twenty-fifth session of the International Statistical Institute, which 
has been scheduled to meet in Washington on May 10-18, 1940, may be 
postponed indefinitely because of the outbreak of war in Europe. The 
history of the plans for this significant occasion illustrates many of the 
difficulties which are encountered in bringing about international intel- 
lectual co-operation in the modern world. 

The invitation to meet in the United States for the first time since 1893 
was extended to the Institute in 1936 by the government of the United 
States under the authority of a joint resolution of Congress in 1935. 
Under the terms of the resolution, the session was to be held in 1939, in 
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order to coincide with the centenary of the American Statistical Associa- 
tion. Because of a technicality it was deemed necessary to renew the in- 
vitation at the Prague session of the Institute in September, 1938, but 
because of international developments, the Prague session adjourned pre- 
maturely without taking action. The meeting was then deferred until 
1940, and suitable amendments to the original joint resolution were 
adopted by Congress last spring. Meanwhile arrangements had been 
worked out with the Pan American Union, the Department of State, and 
the American Statistical Association for concurrent sessions with the 
Eighth American Scientific Congress, celebrating in Washington the semi- 
centennial of the formation of the Pan American Union. 

The following cablegram has now been sent by the American Commit- 
tee on Arrangements to the permanent office of the Institute at the Hague: 

Recognizing extreme importance of continued international scientific col- 
laboration Arrangements Committee requests decision by Bureau relative to 
holding or postponing Twenty-fifth Session of Institute in Washington. Com- 
mittee pledges best efforts to surmount difficulties if Bureau wishes meeting. 


Because of disturbed communications delay is expected in obtaining the 
answer of the Bureau of the Institute, several members of which are 
residents in warring nations. 

Plans for the Scientific Congress are, however, continuing. It is ex- 
pected that a statistical section will be added to the Congress in order 
to provide a medium for the discussion of international statistical ques- 
tions of common interest to the nations of the Western Hemisphere. 
Should a 1940 session of the Institute prove to be impracticable, the 
Arrangements Committee for the Washington session plans to continue 
its existence for two purposes: (1) To bring to completion the com- 
pendium of American statistics, now in preparation, dealing with statisti- 
cal organization, activities, and personnel in each of the twenty-one 
American republics. (2) To renew preparations for an Institute meeting 
in the United States at the earliest practicable date following the cessation 
of hostilities. The Arrangements Committee is composed of Stuart A. 
Rice, chairman; Walter F. Willcox, Raymond Pearl, and Halbert L. 
Dunn, secretary-general. 


Jane Addams Peace School.—This school, dedicated to the founder 
of Hull-House and devoted to the training of “peace workers,” began its 
first semester on October 24 under the direction of George W. Hartmann, 
of Columbia University. For the present, classes are being held in the 
Presbyterian Labor Temple, 242 East Fourteenth Street, New York City. 
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Journal of Criminal Psychopathology—The Journal has recently re- 
ceived the first number of this new periodical which is published by the 
Woodbourne Institution for Defective Delinquents, New York State De- 
partment of Correction. This periodical, which is devoted to research arti- 
cles, reviews of current literature, and book reviews, will be issued quarter- 
ly and distributed free of charge as a project of the Institution’s class of 
journalism. 


National Conference on Family Relations —The Proceedings of the First 
Southern Regional Conference and Louisiana State Conference on Family 
Relations, which was held at the Louisiana State University, February 24- 
25, 1939, has been published under the editorship of Harriet S. Daggett, 
president of the Southern Regional Conference. Copies of the Proceedings 
may be obtained from Professor Daggett, Louisiana State University, 
University, Louisiana. 

The second annual meeting of the National Conference is being held, as 
the Journal goes to press, in Philadelphia December 25-26 on the general 
subject ‘The Role and Functions of the Family in a Democracy,” with 
papers by Adolf Meyer, president, L. K. Frank, Sidney E. Goldstein, 
Carl G. Hartman, Karen Horney, Katherine Lenroot, Max Rheinstein, 
Una B. Sait, and C. C. Zimmerman. 


Society for Social Research—Among the papers presented at the 
autumn quarter were “The Racial Situation in Hawaii, with Reflections 
Concerning Methods of Research,” Herbert Blumer; “A Comparison of 
Methods and Results of Marriage Prediction Studies by Terman and 
Burgess and Cottrell,” E. W. Burgess; ‘““Hypothesis and Proof in the 
Study of a Society,” Robert Redfield, University of Chicago; and ‘‘Need- 
ed Sociological Research in Occupations,” by Lyle M. Spencer, director, 
Science Research Associates. 


Social Science Research Council.—The conference of representatives of 
university social science research organizations met at the University of 
Chicago November 29 and 30. Papers delivered at the conference in- 
cluded “University Social Science Research in Relation to Private Com- 
mercial Research Enterprises,’’ Arthur W. Kornhauser, University of 
Chicago; “University Social Science Research in Relation to Research in 
Commerce and Industry,’”’ Rensis Likert, Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, United States Department of Agriculture; ““The Effects of the 
Present International Situation upon Research Programs in the Social 
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Sciences,”’ Robert S. Lynd, Columbia University; and “University Social 
Science Research in Relation to Government Research,” S. A. Stouffer, 
University of Chicago. 


United States Department of Agriculture——Recent appointments to 
the staff of the Division of Farm Population and Rural Welfare together 
with their former connections include: James O. Babcock, Farm Security 
Administration; W. T. Ham, Agricultural Adjustment Administration; 
E. J. Holcomb, Agricultural Adjustment Administration; W. C. Holley, 
Works Projects Administration; Homer Hitt, graduate work at Louisiana 
State University; Douglas Ensminger, graduate work at Cornell Univer- 
sity; John Page, graduate work at Syracuse University; C. H. Hamilton, 
Texas Agricultural and Mechanical College; Kimball Young, on leave 
from University of Wisconsin; John Provinse, Soil Conservation Service; 
Ralph H. Danhof, University of Michigan; Walter Kollmorgen, Division 
of Land Economics; Horace Miner, Wayne University; and Kenneth 
MacLeish, graduate work at Harvard University. 


Bates College—John A. Rademaker has been appointed instructor in 
sociology. A. M. Myhrman has been re-elected president of the Maine 
State Conference of Social Welfare. 


Beloit College.—Lloyd V. Ballard has been appointed to the newly 
created Wisconsin Board of Public Welfare which supervises all state 
welfare services. 


University of Chicago.—The tenth anniversary of the dedication of 
Social Science Research Building was celebrated by a program of meet- 
ings. Among the papers presented were: ‘‘Urbanism,” Charles E. Merri- 
am, ‘The Folk Society and Culture,”’ Robert Redfield, ‘“The Urban So- 
ciety and Civilization,” Louis Wirth, “Social Trends,”’ William F. Og- 
burn, and “Factor Analysis as a Scientific Method,” L. L. Thurstone, all 
of the University of Chicago. Other addresses and discussions were given 
by Henry Breure, Bowery Savings Bank, New York City; Ray Lyman 
Wilbur, Stanford University; Edward L. Thorndike, Columbia Univer- 
sity; and Beardsley Ruml, R. H. Macy & Co., Inc., New York City. 
Another feature of the program was a series of round tables whose sub- 
jects and chairmen were as follows: ‘The Social Sciences, One or Many,” 
Wesley C. Mitchell, Columbia University; “Quantification: The Quest 
for Precision,” Frederick C. Mills, Columbia University; ‘Training for 
Social Science Research,” Carl C. Brigham, Princeton University; ‘‘Gen- 
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eralization in the Social Sciences,” Morris R. Cohen, University of Chi- 
cago; and “Social Science and Social Action,”’ John H. Williams, Harvard 
University. 

A dinner was held October 28 in honor of Professor Ellsworth Faris, 
who retired from active service as professor and chairman of the De- 
partment of Sociology at the end of the summer quarter. Addresses 
in honor of Professor Faris were made by his colleagues Edward S. Ames, 
Herbert Blumer, Harvey Carr, Robert E. Park, Louis Wirth, and by Grace 
Chaffee, University of Iowa. 

Houghton Mifflin Company has announced for publication in the 
spring Sociology by William F. Ogburn and Meyer F. Nimkoff, Bucknell 
University. 

During the winter and spring quarters Hubert Bonner will give courses 
in sociology at the University College. 


Columbia University.—Florian Znaniecki, visiting professor of sociology 
during the summer and autumn, will give the Julius Beer lectures. After 
his courses in the summer session, he sailed for Poland, but at the out- 
break of the war the boat took refuge in an English port. After remaining 
in London, he returned to New York early in November. 

Robert S. Lynd delivered an address on ‘“The Place of the University 
in 1940” at the opening exercises. 

Columbia University Press has published The Individual and His So- 
ciety: The Psychodynamics of Primitive Social Organization by Abram 
Kardiner, containing a foreword and two ethnological reports by Ralph 
Linton. 

Barnard College has announced the availability of ‘The Public Service 
Fellowship,” amounting to $1,300, offered by the Women’s Organization 
for National Prohibition Reform to a woman graduate of any approved 
college or university for a year of graduate study in one or more of the 
fields of social science. Applications to be submitted not later than March 
1, and additional information may be obtained from Professor Maude A. 
Huttman, Barnard College, Columbia University, New York City. 


Fisk University—New appointments in the department of social sci- 
ences include Lewis C. Copeland, Ph.D., Duke University, and Bingham 
Dai, Ph.D., University of Chicago. Dr. Copeland studied at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago from 1931 to 1937 and was a Julius Rosenwald Fellow 
from 1937 to 1939, studying race relations in a southern city. Dr. Dai is 
conducting a seminar on “Personality and Culture” and is continuing the 
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analysis of his material on Chinese psychiatric cases “Personality in a 
Changing Culture.’”’ For the last four years he has been assistant profes- 
sor of medical psychology, Peiping Union Medical College, Peiping, 
China. 

Lewis W. Jones has returned after a year’s leave. Giles A. Hubert, 
who is on a leave of absence, is serving as advisor on special resettlement 
projects to the Farm Security Administration. 

The department has been able to provide, through a special grant, 
seven research fellowships for students advanced in graduate study who 
desire guided field experience in southern communities. 

Mrs. Ella Washington Griffin has been appointed head resident of the 
social settlement which is one of the laboratories of the department. 


Fort Hays State College (Fort Hays, Kan.).—Arthur Katona has been 
appointed assistant professor of sociology. 


Hofstra College-—Joseph S. Roucek has been promoted to the rank of 
associate professor. 


University of Illinois ——Maurice T. Price, recently with the United 
States Soil Conservation Service, is visiting lecturer in sociology. A cur- 
riculum in social service administration has been inaugurated during the 
current academic year under the direction of B. F. Timmons. New ap- 
pointments for the curriculum include E. E. Klein, University of Iowa, 
and Lecie Gordon, St. Louis Provident Association. The University of 
Illinois Press recently published Houseboat and River-Bottoms People by 
E. T. Hiller. 


University of Kiel—Bernhard Harms, formerly director of the Insti- 
tut fiir Weltwirtschaft at the university, died in Berlin, September 21, 
1939. Although not a sociologist, Professor Harms had an active part in 
the development of sociology in the German universities. He was a mem- 
ber of the Council of the German Sociological Society which (though now 
defunct) for many years was the important sociological center in that 
country. The Institut fiir Weltwirtschaft at Kiel was his own personal 
creation which in the course of years increasingly broadened its field of 
activity until it became one of the best-equipped social science institutes 
on the Continent. He was the founder of the Weltwirtschaftliches Archiv 
containing many contributions by outstanding sociologists, and he was 
responsible for the Kieler Vortrife, a series of public lectures delivered at 
the Institute over a period of twenty years, including many papers on 
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sociological subjects. His institutionalistic approach is revealed in the 
long series of studies by his students, published in Probleme der Welt- 
wirtschaft, many of which show a strong sociological touch. 


Linfield College-—D. Appleton—Century Company has announced the 
publication of Americans in the Making, a social psychological study of 
the immigration process, by William C. Smith. 


University of Maine.—H. B. Kirshen has been appointed head of the 
department of economics and sociology, and Herbert D. Lamson has been 
promoted from assistant professor to associate professor of sociology. 


Marietta College.—Laile Eubank, who has had graduate work at Ameri- 
can University, and who formerly taught at Hiram College, has been ap- 
pointed instructor in sociology. 


University of Nebraska.—Frank Z. Glick, formerly assistant director of 
the Illinois Emergency Relief Commission and lecturer at the University 
of Chicago School of Social Service Administration, has been appointed 
director of the Graduate School of Social Work. 


Northwestern University—Eduard C. Lindeman, professor of social 
philosophy, New York School of Social Work, will offer three courses, in- 
cluding two on social planning, at the university college, January 22- 
March to. 


Oberlin College-—F. M. Zorbaugh has returned after a year’s leave of 
absence at New York University, where he received the Ph.D. degree. 


Otterbein College-—E. M. Hursh has returned after a year’s leave of 
absence which was spent in study at Duke University, University of 
North Carolina, and the Library of Congress. 


College of the Ozarks ——Howard W. Wissner, who has had graduate 
work at the University of Pittsburgh, has been appointed associate pro- 
fessor of sociology. 


Peabody College—H. C. Brearley, formerly on the faculty of Clemson 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, has been appointed professor in 
charge of the newly created department of sociology. 
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University of North Carolina.—In commemoration of Howard W. 
Odum’s twenty years of service, a group of his former graduate students 
commissioned Stanislav Rembski to paint his portrait, which was re- 
cently completed and will be hung in the Alumni Building. This build- 
ing, after complete remodeling, will be used exclusively by departments 
and projects initiated by Professor Odum, including Social Forces, the 
Institute for Research in Social Science, and the Division of Public Wel- 
fare and Social Work. 


University of Rochester.—Harry D. Sheldon, Jr., who recently received 
the doctorate degree from the University of Wisconsin has been ap- 
pointed instructor in sociology. 


San Diego State College——Kenneth Barnhart has been appointed as- 
sistant professor in social economics and is teaching courses in sociology 
and social work. 


Temple University —G. Gordon Brown has been appointed assistant 
professor of sociology. For several years Professor Brown was engaged 
in anthropological field studies in Samoa and East Africa and during the 
past academic year was on the staff of the University of Connecticut. 


University of Texas.—The installation of Homer P. Rainey as president 
was the occasion for a series of conferences on “The State and Public 
Education.” These conferences, held December 7-9 at Austin, considered 
educational problems in Texas, the purpose of state-supported education, 
cultural relations with Latin America, and the function of the natural 
resources of Texas as related to the well-being of the state. 


Vanderbilt University—H. Warren Dunhan, joint author of Mental 
Disorders in Urban Areas, has been appointed instructor in sociology for 
the second semester during the leave of absence of Walter C. Reckless. 


Vassar College—Among the speakers who addressed the Vassar College 
Political Association on the Place of the South in the Nation which met 
November 2—4 were Wilson Gee, University of Virginia, and Otto Kline- 
berg, Columbia University. 


State College of Washington.—Paul H. Landis has been promoted to 
professor of rural sociology and dean of the graduate school. H. Ashley 
Weeks, who received the Ph.D. degree at the University of Wisconsin last 
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summer, has been promoted from instructor to assistant professor in 
sociology. Henry J. Meyer, University of Michigan, has been appointed 
instructor in sociology. 


Williams College-—The Viking Press has published Jdeas Are Weapons 
by Max Lerner. 


Wisconsin Department of Public Welfare-——On December 1, M. G. 
Caldwell, recently of the University of Kentucky, began his duties as 


director of the division of corrections of the Department of Public 
Welfare. 


PERSONAL 


An address recently delivered by Robert E. Park, University of Chi- 
cago, at the School of Engineering, University of Iowa, has been published 
in the American Physics Teacher (October, 1939) under the title “Social 
Contributions of Physics.” 


Otto Rank, an internationally known psychologist, died Tuesday, 
October 31, in New York at the age of fifty-five. In 1905 Dr. Rank began 
a period of association with the late Sigmund Freud and from 1912 to 1924 
edited Imago and Internationale Zeitschrift fiir Psychoanalyse. Having ar- 
rived at an interpretation of human behavior divergent from that of 
Freud, Dr. Rank left Freud about 1925 to practice and formulate his own 
revision of psychoanalysis in terms of will therapy. Among Rank’s im- 
portant publications are: Trauma of Birth, (1929), Die Don Juan-Gestalt 
(1924), Artand Artists (1932), Truth and Reality (1936), and Will Therapy 
(1936). 


The Dryden Press has published a symposium on War in the Twentieth 
Century, edited by Willard Waller, Columbia University, and containing 
contributions by Harry Elmer Barnes; Clifford Kirkpatrick, University 
of Minnesota; Max Lerner, Williams College; and Ralph Linton, Co- 
lumbia University. 
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Frustration and Aggression. By JOHN DOLLARD, LEONARD W. Doos, 
NEAL E. MILLER, O. H. Mowrer, and Rosert W. SEArs. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1939. Pp. ix+209. $2.00. 

This little book by five members of the staff of the Institute of Human 
Relations at Yale University with the collaboration of three others is de- 
voted to a defense of the statement that aggression is always a conse- 
quence of frustration and that frustration is always followed by aggres- 
sion. The doctrine is accepted from a pronouncement of Freud which was 
later repudiated by him. The authors have chosen to defend his earlier 
statement and therefore reject Freud’s retraction. The book is a product 
of what the authors call co-operative research. A number of illustrative 
instances are cited, but the authors insist that these illustrations are “‘in 
no sense intended to constitute proof of the propositions thus elucidated.”’ 
The reader is asked to accept an unproved assumption, propounded by an 
author who has abandoned it, and supported by illustrations not intended 
as proof. 

The method of dogmatically asserting a priori propositions and of 
reasoning deductively from them was the universal custom in the pre- 
scientific era. It was common in the earlier stages of all the sciences, most 
recently in the social sciences, but the disappointing results of this proce- 
dure have been so many and the fallacy has been so often demonstrated 
that its revival by contemporary students occasions a certain regret. 

The arguments of the authors are reminiscent of the reasoning of the 
medieval advocates of the reality of witchcraft. Indeed, they differ hardly 
at all from the procedure employed by the preliterate shamans whose 
theory of disease starts with the postulate that no man dies unless some 
enemy has killed him with black magic. There is the authority of wise 
men for the statement and many illustrations are cited, for confessions 
have been repeatedly obtained, and even European observers have re- 
ported authentic instances of the success of efforts to kill by magic. 

It is not in this manner that social science will be advanced. The ques- 
tion is important, for aggression is a constant threat to our peace, and 
frustration is an all but universal experience. But before we accept the 
statement that a desire to injure someone is the invariable sequel of a 
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failure to reach a desired end, we should insist on more than mere asser- 
tion and illustration. A sound empirical method demands a less biased 
examination of the many and varied effects of frustration and failure. 

Some form of frustration, real or imagined, would seem to be the occa- 
sion of all reasoning or purposive thinking. When there is no obstacle to 
overcome, desire follows fulfilment, for we do not reason when there is no 
need to do so. Thinking and contriving are essentially the effort to over- 
come frustration. When the consummation of an act is delayed beyond 
the expected time, there follows one or the other of a familiar number of 
emotional experiences which assume a wide variety. Sometimes there is a 
feeling of assurance and confidence that success will come, though long 
delayed. Less certain conditions give rise to the experience we call hope; 
while still farther down in the scale of uncertainty lie such feelings as 
anxiety, despondency, and despair. Only under specific conditions is it 
clear that aggression is the outcome of frustration. Opposition and 
thwarting may give rise to fear or disgust or even boredom, in which anger 
may be wholly absent. 

A catalogue of the various effects of frustration could be made and 
might have been made by the authors. A complete knowledge of all these 
would require much time and effort, but even a superficial survey will 
yield a variety of results of frustration sufficient to negate the dogmatic 
assertion that there is only one. Avowedly, imagining or daydreaming is 
clearly one of these, for the daydreamer often builds his castles with no 
trace of aggression. Another is substitution or sublimation, and it may 
come to pass that the substituted object is more desired than the original 
one. Cases of sublimation could be cited in numbers in which aggression 
would only be asserted by a partisan with an obsession. The confusion of 
imagination with reality which we call delusion is a third differential out- 
come of frustration, and, while delusions of persecution do occur, there are 
many more in which a trace of aggression would seem impossible of dis- 
covery. A fourth outcome of frustration may be called devaluation, as 
when the fox in the fable called the grapes sour. The ensuing rationaliza- 
tion may involve anger and aggression, but in many cases it most assured- 
ly does not. In the fifth place, there is detachment, when it becomes pos- 
sible to look at the experience from a larger perspective. Here is included 
what is called a sense of humor. Freuchen tells of an Eskimo tribe who 
were rejoicing at the prospect of food for the whole winter because a whale 
had been stranded on their beach. When an unexpected storm swept the 
whale away to sea, the people laughed, said it was a good joke on them, 
and set out to hunt seals. Still another instance is resignation, on which 
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whole philosophies have been built, even whole religions. Remember Mar- 
cus Aurelius: All is meat to me, O world, which thy seasons bring. A 
complete list need not be given here, even if it were available, but there 
are more than a dozen clearly identifiable sequels of frustration that could 
be listed besides, of course, aggression, which admittedly, is one of the 
many. 

The attempt to ascribe a unique result to frustration leads to some 
feats of interpretations which are amusing. They cite the Ashanti warrior 
who, forbidden to surrender, does sometimes yield to the enemy when 
escape looks impossible. It would be inadmissible to interpret this as ag- 
gression against the enemy, so we are asked to believe that the surrender 
is due to the feeling of aggression against the man who prohibited sur- 
render. Most readers will consider this reasoning a trifle far-fetched. 

It is in the discussion of race prejudice that the authors think to have 
made their most illuminating interpretation, and here the theory seems 
least tenable. Discrimination is ascribed to frustrations experienced by 
the dominant group. But does not the argument limp? Surely Negroes in 
the South are frustrated. They may not live where they choose, may not 
stay at the best hotels even if they have the price, may not eat at the best 
restaurants, and must endure segregation in waiting-rooms, trains, street- 
cars, schools, and churches. For every frustration suffered by the whites, 
a hundred are experienced by the Negroes. The theory would demand 
that the Negroes be a hundred times more aggressive than the whites— 
but not even the authors think that. 

One regrettable feature of the discussion is the creation of an idiosyn- 
cratic terminology, due probably to lack of familiarity with our current 
concepts. The result is a certain obscurity which can only be regretted. 
This can be made clear by characterizing the work of the authors in words 
taken from their own exposition. Using, then, their terms in meanings 
assigned in the book, we may say that the authors were instigated by an 
instigator but did not fully achieve a goal-response. Their substitute re- 
sponse reduced the instigation to the original (frustrated) goal-response so 
that the removal of the interference which caused the frustration was fol- 
lowed by a reduced goal-response. Aggressive action would have reduced 
only the secondary instigation to aggression set up by the frustration and 
would not have had any effect on the strength of the original instigation. 
All this is set forth with comparable clarity on page 9 of the book, in a 
footnote intended to make the argument more lucid. 

Now that Freud’s work is done it is to be hoped that social scientists 
w ill come to estimate accurately his value, He was a literary psychologist, 
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not a scientist. His gifted mind saw connections where more prosaic 
people see nothing. Many have tried and many more will continue to try 
to turn the poetic insights of Freud into science. It detracts nothing from 
the reputation of Freud when we say that the effect of trying to make dog- 
matic formulations out of his startling intuitions is a service neither to 


Freud nor to science. 
ELLSWORTH FArIs 
University of Chicago 


Readings in Jurisprudence. By JEROME Hatt. Indianapolis: Bobbs- 

Merrill Co., 1938. Pp. xix+1183. $7.50. 

There are two ways of looking at law—that of the lawyer and that of 
the jurist. For the lawyer the law is a set of rules for the decision of cases. 
In order to be able to decide cases ‘‘according to law” and to advise 
clients, the lawyer, both as judge and as attorney, has to know the rules 
of law of his country or state. Legal science in the lawyer’s sense is a 
classificatory science, which, for the sake of ready reference, classifies the 
mass of legal rules in a systematic order. In addition to classification, the 
lawyer’s legal science provides him with those rules of art which he needs 
in order to apply the abstract rules of law to the infinite variety of con- 
crete conflicts which are presented by life. The jurist, on the other hand, is 
interested in law as a social phenomenon. He asks such questions as why 
we have any law at all; what law does for, in, and to society; how law 
originates and grows; how it is affected by such physical or social factors 
as climate, topography, economic conditions, religious beliefs, ethical 
ideals, or political power; and how, in turn, law affects the other social 
factors. The jurist, furthermore, is intent upon knowing why a given legal 
system is as it is and, finally, whether a given legal system or rule is good 
or bad. Such a science of jurisprudence partakes of the fields of anthro- 
pology, ethnology, history, sociology, economics, and philosophy. 

In the contented decades of the pre-war era jurisprudence was much 
neglected. Both in this country and in Europe the lawyers of that period 
were little inclined to ask the often embarrassing questions which juris- 
prudence presents, especially in its philosophical branch. The only part of 
jurisprudence which showed some life and activity was legal history. In 
addition, under the name of analytical jurisprudence, endeavors were pur- 
sued to refine the analysis and the system of classification of the existing 
rules of law. The upheavals of the war and post-war period have made it 
impossible for us any longer to take for granted any existing social institu- 
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tion. The questions of jurisprudence have become burning issues of the 
day. No longer can lawyers avoid their discussion, no longer can they be 
neglected in legal education. Yet, how to approach these problems in the 
law curriculum is a difficult problem for a generation of law teachers whose 
own training was primarily concerned with the technical science of law in 
the lawyer’s sense. 

Professor Hall’s timely book is intended to serve as a tool in those new 
endeavors. Constructed on the pattern of the presently accepted general 
tool of legal education, the casebook, it is a collection of ‘‘source ma- 
terials,” i.e., of passages from numerous books and articles on the prob- 
lems of jurisprudence. Its first part is devoted to philosophy of law, its 
second part to analytical jurisprudence, and its third part to the relations 
between law and social science. 

One may doubt the wisdom of presenting to students the problems of 
these fields, especially of the philosophy of law, in the form of fragmentary 
passages from different and often differing authors. Undoubtedly, a pas- 
sage from Plato or Hobbes or Kant or Mill does not reveal its full content 
unless it is presented in its complete context. However, in a law school 
where only a limited amount of time can be devoted to the formal teaching 
of jurisprudence, the only alternative would be a complete treatise on the 
philosophy of law or even on the entire field of jurisprudence by one single 
author. Quite apart from the fact that no contemporary jurist has yet 
produced such a work in English, it would also, by necessity, present a 
one-sided approach. Professor Hall’s technique, on the other hand, pre- 
sents to the students the rich variety of philosophical attitudes and, 
granted that the various passages are fragmentary, they are so skilfully 
arranged that, when handled by a competent teacher, they are likely to 
open the students’ eyes to the fact that all the different “philosophies” are 
attempts to solve the one great problem of justice in that form in which it 
has presented itself to the great thinkers of successive historical periods. 

That part of the book which deals with law and social science is con- 
cerned primarily with the problem of rational social control, i.e., with the 
problem of whether or not law should and could be so molded as to 
achieve the rational solution of social problems. Starting with instructive 
materials on the nature of science and scientific method in general and of 
social science in particular, the author proceeds to discussions of the gen- 
eral possibility and theory of an empirical science of law, of the role of the 
irrational element of custom in legal development, of the rational solution 
of social problems through legislation, and, finally, of the judicial process. 
In this latter chapter one misses an adequate reference to the searching 
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investigations of Gény, Heck, and other French and German scholars who 
have probably, so far, made the most searching contributions to the 
clarification of the judge’s role in the process of creation of law. The 
neglect of these important writings is indicative of the author’s general 
neglect of works which are not readily available in English. Yet, its in- 
ternational character is one of the most significant elements of the science 
of jurisprudence as contrasted to the lawyer’s science of law, of which 
there are as many as there are different legal systems. The author’s con- 
centration on the possible role which social science may play in the 
rational creation of law has also caused him to neglect the wide field of 
general sociology of law, i.e., the entirety of problems of interrelations 
between law and other factors of social life. 

On the other hand, it may be doubted whether it was necessary to 
devote a full third of the book to materials on analytical jurisprudence. 
However, these materials are well selected and well arranged, and they 
will certainly help students to understand the needs for conceptual clarity, 
formal analysis, and classification—techniques whose continuous refine- 
ment has transformed the lawyer’s legal knowledge from crude beginnings 
of formulation and memorizing into a highly developed science. 


Max RHEINSTEIN 
University of Chicago 


Report on the British Press: A Survey of Its Current Operations and Prob- 
lems with Special Reference to National Newspapers and Their Part in 
Public Affairs. By the PREss Group or PEP (Po.iticaL anpD Eco- 
NOMIC PLANNING). London: PEP, 16 Queen Anne’s Gate, 1938. Pp. 
333. Ios. 6d. 


The vital role of mass communicational agencies in modern society and 
the need for systematic investigation of their characteristics, functions, 
and effects are increasingly recognized by students of social relations. A 
voluminous literature has appeared treating certain of their aspects, par- 
ticularly their political significance, use for propaganda purposes, implica- 
tions for the struggle between democracy and dictatorship, etc. But most 
of these studies have been only obliquely sociological and few have em- 
ployed scientific methods. This may be at least in part owing to the fact 
that the individual sociologist who assigns himself research problems bear- 
ing on mass behavior confronts more than ordinary difficulties, some aris- 
ing from the vagueness and intangibility of the interactions, some from 
the paucity of data in accessible form, some from the considerable expense 
of studies of more than local scope, and some from a variety of other 
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reasons. At all events, an increasing proportion of the scientific work in 
this field is coming to be undertaken by co-operative research agencies or 
groups of collaborators. Like the Press Institute at the University of 
Paris, the Institut fiir Zeitungskunde at the University of Berlin, and the 
School of Public Affairs at Princeton University, the Press Group of the 
PEP represents a collaboration of students interested in the newspaper 
and public opinion. The volume under review is a product of their co- 
operative study. 

The scope of this study embraces, first, the economics of journalism, or 
examination of the press as an industry; second, the processing of news, or 
the modus operandi of journalism in action; and, third, the social functions 
of the press and its relation to the public. The first two phases are dealt 
with more exhaustively and with more definitive results than is the third, 
as will be made clear below. 

The Report shows the press to be one of the major British industries, 
ranking twelfth and ahead of such great industries as shipbuilding and 
steel. Moreover, as measured either by circulation statistics or by value 
of total product, the press continues to grow. Outstanding economic 
trends, including trustification both of the horizontal and of the vertical 
types, changes in methods of distribution, growth of capitalization and the 
“entrance fee” exacted of a new competitor, and tendencies toward co- 
operation, are treated in detail. Considerable attention is given to labor 
conditions and to the relationships of newspaper workers to their em- 
ployers. Whereas the remuneration of workers on the production side 
ranks near the top among artisan occupations, that on the distribution 
side, where labor is less skilled and poorly organized, ranks low. 

The recruitment of workers to journalistic posts, even to the higher- 
paid executive positions of Fleet Street, is principally by apprenticeship 
and a slow climb up the occupational ladder. University graduates play a 
comparatively small part, and only one bona fide professional school 
exists. In this and other ways it appears either that British journalism is 
less professionalized than that of this country or else that it sees fit to 
make fewer pretensions to professional status. 

The interaction of economic factors, especially advertising and circula- 
tion, with such journalistic factors as newspaper content and editorial 
policy is examined with notable perspicacity. As in most other parts of 
the study quantitative data are freely used but combined with an analysis 
based on identified cases. The analysis of costs, instead of proving a bore, 
turns out to be one of the most interesting contributions of the study, for 
it throws light on some of the underlying causes of tendencies most severely 
criticized in the press—sensationalism, excess of trivia, stunts, and cir- 
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culation bait such as gifts and prizes. Costs have compelled newspapers to 
be small and to restrict their influence to a class except where they have 
been able to hold out some sort of effective inducement to what Professor 
Park has called the “‘dull-minded and reluctant public.” 

The study of the processing of news to the form in which it reaches the 
eyes of readers is admirably done from a journalistic standpoint. The 
various pressures and bias-working factors brought to bear on the news 
throughout the process, both those working within and those working 
without the press organization, receive thorough treatment, as do legal 
restrictions and their effect. 

But it is in connection with the latter phases of the study that its 
limitations and inadequacies begin to appear. When social aspects are 
examined, the approach continues to be within a journalistic rather than a 
sociological frame of reference. Against this no complaint could be raised 
were it not for the fact that the investigation aims at sociological objec- 
tives—the function of news in its social dimensions, the interaction of 
press and public. Tendencies of the popular press are discussed with little 
indication of what their sociopsychological explanation may be, except for 
some brief reference to the “escape” function of entertainment material. 
The relation of sensational matter to the chaotic moral order of modern 
urban society is nowhere suggested. On the other hand, useful data are 
presented showing the coverage of the principal national dailies by geo- 
graphic regions, sex, and income groups. No similar data on as compre- 
hensive a scale have thus far been published for the American press. 

The deficiencies mentioned are not to be taken as seriously detracting 
from the value of the study. Even where a needed sociological orientation 
is lacking, there will be found much significant material that sociologists 
should use. The final chapter lists recommendations addressed to the 
British press and its public. The most novel item is a proposal for a press 
tribunal to redress grievances arising from unwarranted intrusions by 
journalists into private lives. 


CARROLL D. CLARK 
University of Kansas 


Cityward Migration. By JANE Moore. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1938. Pp. xix+140. $2.00. 


This volume is a contribution to our knowledge of rural to urban migra- 
tion, undoubtedly the most important component of internal migration 
regarded either on a quantitative basis or with reference to its sociological 
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significance. In content, it is a report of an investigation of the communi- 
ty origins and the accomplishment subsequent to migration of those 
residents of the city of Stockholm, Sweden, in 1930 who were born in 
Vastmanland County. In form, it is an application of statistical data on 
some sixteen thousand migrants for the empirical verification of two trial 
hypotheses concerning the nature of rural to urban migration. 

The first hypothesis, derived from the observation of Dorothy Thomas 
that the bulk of internal migration is between communities of the same 
type, is that the strength of the stream of migration from the various com- 
munities to Stockholm is related to their degree of urbanization. This 
hypothesis is substantiated by the demonstration that the Vistmanland 
County to Stockholm migration drew most heavily from the towns, least 
from the rural communities, and that for those rural-born who eventually 
came to Stockholm the typical pattern of migration was not direct from 
birthplace to city but by intermediate stages. The direct move to Stock- 
holm was more typical of the urban-born. The conclusion here is that “‘the 
type of community of birth .... seemed to determine the process of 
migration to Stockholm as well as the chances of residence in Stockholm 
in 1930.” 

The second hypothesis is that ‘the immigrant population as found in 
Stockholm classified according to type of birthplace should continue to 
reveal differences in the distribution of certain types of behavior.” Here it 
is shown that the level of education is higher for those migrants coming 
from towns; that those in-migrant residents of Stockholm who were classi- 
fied as skilled laborers came relatively most frequently from industrial 
communities, less frequently from towns and least often from rural com- 
munities; and that clerical workers were predominantly of urban origin. 
No significant income differentials appeared. 

While it would, of course, be desirable to have the above observations 
checked by further studies, it does appear that the basic material of this 
study was reliable and that it should have constituted a representative 
sample of the in-migrant population of Stockholm. It is, however, the 
direction of investigation which especially deserves commendation, for it 
would appear that the most significant aspects of migration are the 
antecedents of the actual transfer and the consequences of the move, and 
it is precisely with these aspects of migration that Cityward Migration is 
concerned. 

E. P. HUTCHINSON 
Harvard University 
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Brothers in Crime. By CLiFForD R. SHAW, with the assistance of HENRY 
D. McKay and James F. McDonaLp and special chapters by HAROLD 
B. HANSON and ERneEst W. Burcess. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1938. Pp. xvi+364. $3.00. 

Brothers in Crime continues the admirable series of case studies to 
which Shaw has devoted so many years of painstaking effort. It is the 
story of five brothers born in a maladjusted immigrant family and brought 
up in Chicago’s gangland. All these brothers became criminals. Fifty-five 
of the one hundred and fifty years of their combined lives were spent in 
penal institutions. They began young; some of them were thieves before 
they could talk plainly and accomplished burglars before they graduated 
from the tricycle stage. Their crimes ranged from the pettiest of petty 
thefts to robbery with a gun. At the end of the story all have apparently 
reformed. 

The basic documents of the book are five life-histories prepared by 
these brothers. In inducing these persons to tell their stories, Shaw has 
once more demonstrated his gift of gaining and keeping rapport with 
delinquents. It is a very great gift, and one which puts us all in Shaw’s 
debt. 

The documents and their interpretation tell a story which is already 
fairly familiar to sociologists. There was a conflict of moralities between 
the Old World family and the New World community. The parents were 
confused by city life in America; they were economically unsuccessful; and 
they completely failed to impose their standards upon their children. 
There was a tradition of crime in the slum area where the Martin boys 
grew up; the community taught crime with.insistent rigor. The brothers 
were almost completely isolated from the influence of such conforming 
agencies as the school and the church; these agencies simply failed to 
reach them. The play groups of boys engaged in crime as a natural and 
stimulating form of sport; these play groups gradually became conflict 
groups opposed to the law-enforcing agencies; as this went on, the boys 
themselves slowly crystallized and hardened in the criminal pattern. 
Formal agencies of social control, such as the juvenile court and institu- 
tions for juvenile delinquents, not only failed to arrest this process but 
seem actually to have hastened it. 

This specifically sociological interpretation apparently explains quite 
well why the boys became delinquent, that is, why they assimilated the 
morality of the criminal subgroup rather than that of the larger society. 
It leaves unanswered, as perhaps it should, a great many questions con- 
cerning the inner structure of these five personalities. After reading the 
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book we understand very well why these boys became criminals, but we 
do not know what makes them “tick.” The contribution of the book is 
that it gives us a vivid and well-documented picture of gangland culture 
as seen by the participant-observer. This is said not by way of criticism 
but in order to indicate the focus of the book. 

Brothers in Crime will give those who are interested in our methods of 
handling juvenile delinquents much to ponder over. Here was a family 
upon which officers of the juvenile court, probation workers, case workers, 
police, and the keepers of institutions expended their efforts for years 
without results. What is the answer to such a family? Foster-homes? Im- 
proved institutional care? Family case work? How were these boys at 
length reformed? It seems very likely that Shaw can make a further con- 
tribution by subjecting the reformatory techniques which he employs to 
sociological analysis. There are other morals, if one care to point them. 
Like Nana, this book is a study in the relations of the social classes, for 
these slum-bred youngsters preyed on the upper-income groups when they 
went forth to prowl. A minor criticism of the book is that identifying 
marks have been removed with unnecessary thoroughness, to the detri- 
ment of the life-histories. 


WILLARD WALLER 
Columbia University 


Bevilkerungswellen und Wechsellagen. By Aucust Léscu. (‘‘Beitrige zur 
Erforschung des wirtschaftlichen Wechsellagen,” Vol. XIII.) Jena: 
Verlag G. Fischer, 1936. Pp. x-+124. Rm. 6.00. 


The purpose of this study is to test the hypothesis that business cycles 
are, at least to some degree, caused by changes in the rate of population 
growth. Starting from the observation that waves in the birth-rate (a 
decline followed by a steep increase and subsequent return to a “‘normal”’ 
level) are caused by wars, famines, and epidemics, the author proceeds to 
show, theoretically and by analysis of the population data for Sweden, 
Prussia, and Germany, how such a wave, caused by a certain extraneous 
factor, tends to be reflected after fifteen years in an increase of employable 
persons, after twenty-five years in the marriage rate, and after approxi- 
mately thirty-three years again in the birth-rate, etc. These secondary 
waves will show decreasing intensity since other factors and even “new 
waves” started by other wars, etc., contribute to delete the first cycle. 
Of these primary and secondary waves, the cyclical changes in the number 
of persons entering occupations or the sudden increases in the number of 
employable persons resulting from them are likely to have most direct 
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influence on economic activity. It is on this phenomenon of cyclical 
changes in the increase of employable persons that the statistical analysis 
is concentrated. For this purpose the numbers of employables by sex, 
family status, and age, for Germany, for each year of the period 1871- 
Ig1o were computed. The tables which will be useful in many ways are 
given in the Appendix. 

The author believes that an increase in the number of employables, in 
connection with an increase in marriages and births, unless it exceeds the 
absorption capacity of the industries, can have a stimulating effect on 
economic life. He claims that this has been proved by his study at least 
for the preindustrial era. 

For the business cycles in an industrial economy a causal relation could 
not be established. Lésch thinks, however, that an increase in the number 
of workers who are also customers, as aftermath of a birth wave, may be 
at least a favorable condition for an industrial boom; whereas, a decrease 
may help to initiate a depression. While the theoretical and empirical 
evidence offered in support of a factual correspondence of population 
waves and industrial cycles appears to be sound, the explanation of the 
conditioning or causal relationship is not free from certain vague psycho- 
logical assumptions and consequently not very convincing. This criticism 
applies also to the discussion of relations between population waves, 
revolutions, and other political and cultural “cyclical” phenomena. 


RuDOLF HEBERLE 
Louisiana State University 


Roots of Change. By Josrpu H. Ficuter, New York: D. Appleton- 

Century Co., 1939. Pp. xv+319. $2.50. 

A generation ago liberals among Roman Catholic social thinkers and 
liberals among Protestants seemed to be drawing together; but this book 
seems to indicate a contrary trend. F or(the author tells us that “the fall 
and the incarnation are the pivotal points of all history.’” He cites with 
approval the statement of Nicolas Berdyaev that “‘a sociological theory 
of morality ought, if it is to be consistent, to recognize society as God,”’ a 
statement which betrays most woeful ignorance of sociological theories of 
morality, or at least a misunderstanding of the trend to find all moralities 
and religions essentially interpersonal in their outlook. In brief, the book 
before us would criticize any social thinking as unsound which does not 
rest upon the theological postulates just mentioned. 
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Father James M. Gillis, the editor of the Catholic World, in introducing 
the book to the reader, says that the author “has grouped in and around 
their biographies virtually all that is essential to [the understanding of] 
the social problems of the last three hundred years.” The biographies 
cover, however, only fourteen thinkers in those three centuries: Vincent 
de Paul, Bernard Mandeville, Jean Jacques Rousseau, Thomas Paine, 
Robert Owen, Antoine Frederic Ozanam, Charles Kingsley, Wilhelm von 
Ketteler, Karl Marx, Henry Edward Manning, Pope Leo XIII, Carl 
Schurz, Leo Tolstoy, and Sidney and Beatrice Webb. It is doubtful if this 
is a ‘fair sample” of the thinkers who have molded the social philosophies 
of Western civilization during the last three centuries. The judgment of 
the writer of this review would be that only two of them, Jean Jacques 
Rousseau and Karl Marx, have greatly influenced the social philosophies 
of our modern world. It must be admitted, however, that the author 
makes out a good case for Bernard Mandeville, who, though today largely 
forgotten, did have very considerable influence through such writers as 
Adam Smith, Bentham, and Malthus. 

There is, however, much to interest the general reader in this book, and 
Protestants who are not familiar with the writings of such thinkers as 
Vincent de Paul, Frederic Ozanam, Wilhelm von Ketteler, Henry Edward 
Manning, and Pope Leo XIII will find here readable sketches of the work 
and philosophies of these men. ,,The book will find a useful place in any 
sociological reference library, whether in a Protestant or a Roman Catho- 
lic institution. 


CHARLES A. ELLWoop 
Duke University 


The Adolescent in the Family: A Study of Personality Development in the 
Home Environment. (“Publication of the White House Conference on 
Child Health and Protection.”) New York: D. Appleton—Century Co., 
1934. Pp. xviii+473. $3.00. 

Perhaps the most significant result of the present research for the field 
of sociology is that the authors were successful in combining case history 
and statistical techniques in the isolation of certain subtle and intangible 
factors in family life. Among these were the subjects on which children 
confided or failed to confide in father or mother, bases of their criticism of 
either, response to forms of family control, and other phases which bear 
direct relation to the emotional and social attitudes of the child. At the 
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same time, the socioeconomic, occupational, and educational status of the 
family, usually regarded by common sense as important, were not neg- 
lected. The Appendix on discussion of method, which gives in detail the 
questionnaires compiled by the authors, as well as those adapted from 
Sims, Thurstone, and Wickman, is of paramount interest to research stu- 
dents. 

Materials for the study were gathered from public-school children in 
the eighth, ninth, and tenth grades; their teachers; a few delinquent and 
predelinquent children; six hundred students in fifteen colleges—about 
eight thousand subjects in all. The children lived in cities of different 
sizes and rural areas in most sections of the country, and were the off- 
spring of native white and Negro fathers, as well as of fathers born in 
Germany, Italy, Russia, and Mexico. 

Conclusions of the study are as expected in some phases, contrary to 
traditional opinion in others. The authors caution against uncritical ac- 
ceptance of findings in the latter. First, relations of close intimacy be- 
tween parents and children, involving affection, trust, loyalty, and in- 
formal means of control], play a potent role in the child’s personal and 
social development. Failure of parents to give sex education is so closely 
linked with lack of confidential relations that it constitutes by itself a 
valid clue to the disunity of a family. Such relations, however, require 
neither that the child spend most of his time in the home nor that he be 
responsible for a multiplicity of home duties; indeed, the presence of these 
factors is correlated inversely with adequate social development, as is 
most vividly demonstrated in the comparison of rural with urban chil- 
dren. It may be that intimacy in the family is facilitated by the transfer- 
ence of some of the family’s traditional functions to secondary groups; 
contact with the latter are necessary for well-rounded personalities. The 
socioeconomic, occupational, and educational status of parents bear little 
direct relation to the success of family life. 

Second, among the families of immigrants, those of German- and Rus- 
sian-Jewish fathers show a fairly high degree of psychological unity, in 
general following in urban family pattern with regard to the incorporation 
of children into family life. By contrast, those of Italian and Mexican 
origins are more comparable to rural families, showing more criticism, less 
intimacy, and a lower degree of psychological unity. 


EVELYN B. Crook 


Kingston, Pennsylvania 
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Five Hundred Delinquent Women. By SHELDON and ELEANOR T. GLUECK. 
With an Introduction by RoscorE Pounp. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1934. Pp. xxxiv+539. $5.00. 

First of a series projected under the auspices of the Institute of 
Criminal Law of the Harvard Law School, this study of five hundred 
women, whose paroles from the Women’s Reformatory at Framingham, 
Massachusetts, expired between 1921 and 1925, weighs the relation of 
individual and personal traits and background to behavior in the institu- 
tion, and of both to adjustment during and after parole. So far as the 
reviewer is aware, this is the first well-rounded scientific survey of its kind 
in the field of women offenders in American institutions. 

Histories of eleven type cases are used to illumine the problems in- 
volved. For the benefit of research to come, appendixes present complete 
enumerations of the factors of background, institutional, and post-institu- 
tional experience, together with a meticulous description of the method of 
study, and the basic statistical data used in forming conclusions. 

A notable chapter on prediction offers prognostic tables, affording 
courts and parole authorities potent materials for injecting scientific 
knowledge into the processes of commitment and parole of women 
offenders. 

Added significance is given the findings by the fact that the institution 
was superintended by a woman of social insight and human understand- 
ing, whose efforts transformed it from a prison into a reformatory giving 
individualized treatment, the while she made and preserved complete case 
records. 

An outstanding fact is that, apart from being young (four-fifths were 
under thirty years), few of the subjects when committed offered hopeful 
material; only one-fifth were normal in intelligence and one-third normal 
emotionally, while less than 7 per cent were of normal intelligence and 
without emotional imbalance or abnormality; their social backgrounds, 
too, were poor. Yet most of them profited in some small way by experi- 
ence in the Reformatory. It is significant for prediction of success in com- 
mitment of women generally, that, having between nine and thirty 
months in most cases for working with this group, the Reformatory 
definitely influenced only 15 per cent. Recidivism was not prevented in 
the other 85 per cent. Successful adjustment correlated highly with 
twelve factors in the life of the girl prior to commitment; factors included 
health, recreational interests, school and vocational adjustment, lack of 
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experience with the law and in correctional institutions, absence of the 
liquor habit, and misconduct centered in lack of control of sexual im- 
pulses. 


EVELYN B. Crook 
Kingston, Pennsylvania 


Public Plunder: A History of Graft in America. By Davin Lotu. New 
York: Carrick & Evans, Inc., 1938. Pp. 436. $3.00. 


The task undertaken in this book is a very ambitious one; and, while the 
product is good from the literary point of view, it leaves much to be de- 
sired from the scientific point of view. Although emphasis is placed upon 
the personal histories of famous American grafters, no mention is made of 
the work of Zink in this field. Most of the illustrative materials are drawn 
from national or New York politics. 

The author begins his analysis with a brief biographical sketch of 
Captain Samuel Argall, the grafting and land-grabbing Colonial governor 
of Virginia in the seventeenth century. He then discusses the corruption 
of Governor Benjamin Fletcher of New York by the pirates who sought 
to dispose of their stolen goods. From this point the story proceeds rapid- 
ly through the pages of American history down to the present day. 
Among the prominent figures in the history of large-scale graft, Loth 
would put Robert Morris, Alexander Hamilton, Nicholas Biddle, Jay 
Cooke, Jay Gould, Jim Fisk, Stephen B. Elkins, Edward A. Deeds, and 
Andrew Mellon. Some attention was also given to the lesser lights such 
as Swart wout, Tweed, Fall, and Capone. The author noted that the latter 
were frequently brought to justice and held in disgrace but that the 
former—men who made even greater profits from the system—were ac- 
claimed as wizards of finance. 

The theme of the author seems to be that graft is the handmaiden of 
profits, the indispensable persuader that reconciles the people’s servants 
to a more exclusive policy than the general welfare. On the last page he 
offers as the “true solution of the problem” the overthrow of the economy 
of profit for one of use, but he fails to explain his thesis. No mention is 
made of the important trends in the field of public administration which 
have greatly reduced certain types of graft. A more systematic treatment 
of this subject would call for a careful definition of the concepts and for a 
more thorough marshaling of the evidence regarding the social and eco- 
nomic conditions associated with “graft.”’ 

F. GOSNELL 


University of Chicago 
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Mental Conflicts and Personality. By MANDEL SHERMAN. New York: 

Longmans, Green & Co., 1938. Pp. x+319. $2.25. 

A few years ago the sciences of psychiatry, psychology, and sociology 
were almost completely separate. Each had its own specialized body of 
facts and its own bewildering jargon. Each of these sciences had also its 
cultistic aspects and its religious wars waged within and without the group 
of devotees. A vigorously growing body of literature now testifies to the 
rapidity with which this situation is disappearing. The book under review 
is a worthy contribution to this literature. 

Primarily psychiatric in its focus, Mental Conflicts and Personality calls 
upon psychology and sociology for a great deal of relevant information. 
Mental conflicts arise in a social setting; they develop slowly as the indi- 
vidual meets more difficult problems; and usually there are many inter- 
related conflicts rather than one. Complete integration of personality is 
considered “impossible in a competitive, complex society where varying 
types of adjustment must be made quickly.” 

The complex theoretical structure characteristic of the orthodox 
Freudian formulation is lacking in the work under review. With it has 
gone the rigidity of interpretation which many scholars have found objec- 
tionable, and also the well-known tendency for generalization to outrun 
evidence. Sherman presents a set of interpretations which cannot be 
perfectly related to one another or fused into a system. This enables him 
to stick closely to his evidence, but it involves the sacrifice of the aesthetic 
qualities inherent in a nicely articulated system of thought. A particular- 
ly valuable feature of the work is the extensive use of concrete illustra- 
tions, given in their social setting. Questions for discussion are given in an 
appendix. Bibliographical suggestions are very scanty. 


WILLARD WALLER 
Columbia University 


Taboo. By A. R. RapciirFe-Brown. Cambridge: University Press, 

1939. Pp. 47. 2/6. 

The author shows that the term “taboo” as ordinarily used by social 
scientists covers only part of the meaning of the original Polynesian word 
tabu and suggests resolving this confusion by using the technical terms 
“ritual avoidance” or “ritual prohibition” instead of taboo. He shows 
how these, plus the concepts “ritual status” and “ritual value”—all of 
which he defines—can be used to analyze similar segments of social be- 
havior in diverse societies. 
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He points out that none of the various criteria that have been offered 
to distinguish religion from magic have universal application and demon- 
strates, briefly, that the concepts mentioned above can be used to analyze 
all such data without attempting this difficult and perhaps unnecessary 
distinction. 

The booklet also contains a brief and partial statement of Radcliffe- 
Brown’s conception of the natural science of society that he feels will one 
day underlay the more practical social sciences. It is to be hoped that he 
will soon make generally available a detailed statement of his viewpoint; 
it would be very stimulating to those who are interested in developing 


theoretical social science. 
WECKLER 
Chicago 


After Freedom: The Portrait of a Community in the Deep South. By 
HORTENSE POWDERMAKER. New York: Viking Press, 1939. Pp. xx+ 
408. $3.00. 

After Freedom is undoubtedly the most complete, accurate, and under- 
standing report on manners, customs, and conditions of life of the Negro 
in a southern rural community so far published. I am impressed again, in 
reading it, with the fact that the tone of voice in which it is uttered is 
likely to alter profoundly the impression which any account of a human 
situation makes upon one. Miss Powdermaker seems to be able to tell us 
all, or nearly all, that the most searching inquirer needs to know about 
race relations in Cottonville, without any apparent inhibitions and with- 
out the necessity of lifting her voice for the sake of emphasis. 

The result is that this study will probably not get the reaction from the 
general reading public that the facts stated might call out if retold in a 
tone suggesting “‘something ought to be done about this now.”’ The effect 
is, however, to set the racial situation out in a light where it seems less 
shocking and more human, suggesting the necessity for action no doubt, 
but for action less drastic and more intelligent than the situation, as 
ordinarily conceived, has seemed to demand. 

It was interesting to know that, in the long period since emancipation, 
the caste system is still functioning in the region of the Mississippi Delta 
much as it did sixty years ago, the chief differences being that a Negro 
middle class has, in the meantime, come into existence and the topics of 
conversation in Negro society have become more worldly and sophisti- 
cated. 

One thing one misses in this report is some more complete account of 
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the poor white class or caste. This seems the more important in view of 
the fact that the two most obvious examples of the neglected man, the 
Negro and the white share-cropper, though visibly antagonistic to one 
another, seem nevertheless so obviously bound together in a common 
destiny that the struggle of one to rise inevitably impedes the efforts of 
the other. But that is, of course, another story, and I merely mention it 
to emphasize the fact that the subject, even by so intelligent a study as 


this, is by no means exhausted. 
ROBERT E. PARK 
University of Chicago 


Brass Tacks. By A. G. KELLER. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1938. 

Pp. 233. $2.00. 

If one wishes the Sumner-Keller political and social philosophy in 
journalistic English, this is by all means the book to read. The publisher 
claims that this book deals with the unchanging things—the things upon 
which all human societies, at all times, have been founded, namely, the 
home, property, government, and religion. The general philosophy advo- 
cated is of course one of laissez faire and “‘mind your own business” along 
all lines. It is a book to be commended to political, economic, and social 
radicals, because it will tell them more clearly than any other book that I 
can think of, of the social and political philosophy against which they will 
have to contend. Nevertheless, there is much in the book with which the 
critical reader will find himself in hearty agreement. Such, for example, 
are Professor Keller’s contentions against wishful thinking, against the 
eclipse of the social virtues, against the mutilation of facts. Again, all 
sociologists would agree with him that a social creed should be derived 
from experience, not from superstitions or mere emotions. His conten- 
tion against rash experimentation and the easy setting-aside of social tra- 
ditions that have been tested by the experience of the past is worthy of 


commendation. 
CHARLES A. ELLWoop 
Duke University 


Jugendbriefe. By Max WEBER. Tiibingen: Verlag von J. C. B. Mohr 
(Paul Siebeck), 1937. Pp. 375. Rm. 4.80. 
Early Letters covers that part of Weber’s correspondence from the age 

of thirteen to thirty which Marianne Weber, his widow and biographer, 

thought to be of legitimate public interest. The recipients are almost ex- 
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clusively near-relatives. Subjects of the letters are anything that at- 
tracted young Weber’s interest. 

The letters are particularly suitable for tracing almost all the sig- 
nificant characteristics of the mature Weber and for studying the per- 
sonal and intellectual environment which shaped the progress from school- 
boy to scholar. One would look in vain for a stroke of genius in the letters, 
for they can almost be characterized by their normality and soundness. 
Yet they betray the unusual personality: a deep, almost priestly, serious- 
ness and a strong feeling of responsibility; keen judgment and clarity of 
thought and expression; pointedness and conciseness of style; and univer- 
sality and depth of interest. 

Weber’s environment is the typical highly cultivated Berlin home of 
the late nineteenth century—somewhat like that of Thomas Mann’s 
Buddenbrooks. The atmosphere was that of the German-Christian, reli- 
gious, liberal family of the period: liberal and yet conservative, tradi- 
tional, and national; mildly critical toward the government; safe, stable, 
and secure but with an occasional touch of social responsibility. 


PHILIPP WEINTRAUB 
Cornell University 


A Social Study of Pittsburgh. By Putirp KLEIN ef al. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1938. Pp. xxvi+958. $4.75. 

This is one of those rare jobs which so successfully effects the purpose 
for which it was designed that it is difficult to imagine, realistically, how 
the task could have been substantially better done. ‘In prime intention 
this is a social work survey: an examination of agencies and institutions 
that provide social and health services, whether under public or voluntary 
auspices.”’ The purpose suggests a relatively narrow focus, but in no sense 
can it be said to limit the perspective. 

The first 346 pages are devoted to “‘an interpretation of the social and 
economic life of the community—the background and matrix of social 
work.” This section of the book might well stand by itself as an inde- 
pendent study and receive high praise for the range of material included, 
the penetrating, mature analysis, and the discrimination with which em- 
phases are placed on underlying relationships of basic importance and 
local situations are seen in terms of the more general issues which they 
exemplify. 

Part II deals with all major social and health services in Allegheny 
County from the point of view both of the social scientist and of the pro- 
fessional social worker. It includes both description and critical appraisal 
of existing services upon which to base specific recommendations to the 
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citizens’ committee which sponsored the study. The competence and pos- 
sible biases of members of the study staff are indicated by summaries of 
their previous experience; the recommendations for action are sum- 
marized; and the whole is given a practical and realistic import by the 
epilogue reporting on how far those recommendations had been carried 
out by the time the book went to press—three years after the launching of 
the study. 


CAROLINE F. WARE 
American University 


Lillian Wald, Neighbor and Crusader. By R. L. Durrus. New York: 

Macmillan Co., 1938. Pp. xiii+371. $3.50. 

In this biography of the founder and moving spirit of the Henry Street 
Settlement and Visiting Nursing Service the author has succeeded ad- 
mirably in what he declares to be his main purpose “‘to present, as well as 
I could, a personality” (p. vi). Miss Wald’s personality comes through on 
almost every page; virtually any chapter, read alone, tells the story. 
Even the illustrations, taken by themselves, show what the narrative only 
confirms, the immense vigor, sympathy, and charm which made Miss 
Wald so powerful and so beloved a leader, and, above all, her unconquer- 
able gaiety. The appraisals by her friends in the concluding chapter seem 
like echoes of the reader’s own thoughts. Perhaps it is not Mr. Duffus 
who deserves the credit, for it may well be that no one writing of Miss 
Wald could fail to reveal her personality. 

At the same time, this book suggests that the kind of job which Mr. 
Duffus undertakes is better suited to an article or brochure than to a full- 
length book in which the theme inevitably becomes repetitious. Since the 
material is organized to bring out Miss Wald’s personality rather than to 
provide a narrative of events, it is interesting in detail but does not carry 
as a sustained story. 

It does, however, in a measure achieve the author’s second purpose, 
that “through this focused life we might also see the picture of America, 
in her time, more plainly” (p. vi). It is timely today to contemplate the 
evidence here presented on the validity of the American faith that wel- 
comed Miss Wald’s grandparents in 1848. It was this same faith which 
Miss Wald herself displayed in her confidence that the East Side men 
toiling in sweatshops, the women struggling in dark tenements, and the 
bright-eyed boys and girls playing in the gutter were first-class Americans 
in the making, worth a lifetime of devotion and, even more, of friendship. 


CAROLINE F, WARE 
American University 
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The Philanthropic Motive in Christianity: An Analysis of the Relations be- 
tween Theology and Social Service. By FRANK M. Hnik. Translated 
from the Czech by R. and M. WEATHERALL. Oxford, England: Basil 
Blackwell, 1938. Pp. 327. 16s. net. 


In Part I the author discusses the ethos of the beginnings of the 
Christian religion; in Part II, the social philosophy of medieval Catholi- 
cism; in Part III, the social philosophy of the classical Reformation which 
centers around the writings of Martin Luther and John Calvin; in Part IV, 
the social philosophy of modern humanitarianism which largely centers 
around the ideas of William E. Channing and his successors in Ameri- 
can unitarianism; Part V takes up the social-theological phase of charity 
in the Czechoslovakian church. 

This is an important book—far more important than the writings of 
Visser t’Hooft; not so important as some sections of Ernest Troeltsch’s 
Social Teaching of the Christian Churches. One is never quite certain 
whether Professor Hnik desires to include under the title The Philan- 
thropic Motive in Christianity all that Troeltsch would include in his use 
of the term “‘social teachings of the churches.” In his definition of social 
work the author limits the expression of social work to that group of 
people who are in need and must receive something from those who have. 
That seems to us to be true to the definition of the social work concept and 
to a large degree it is true to the type of work which social workers carry 
on. It is not large enough to include all that is included in social teachings 
of the church, since social teachings have to do with such matters as the 
relationship between those who have as well as the relationship between 


those who have and those who have not. 
ARTHUR E. Hott 
Chicago Theological Seminary 


France Faces Depopulation. By JosEPH J. SPENGLER. Durham, N.C.: 

Duke University Press, 1938. Pp. xi+313. $3.00. 

Dr. Spengler undertook a gigantic task and quite satisfactorily coped 
with it. Essentially there are three parts to the study. The first part of 
the book, comprised of the first four chapters, deals with the general 
growth of the population of France; the factors responsible for its decline; 
and the geographic shifts in its distribution due to urbanization. It in- 
cludes an important chapter on differential fertility. Highly informative 
in its nature, this part of the study is not too well digested. A graph or 
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two and a few additional tables would have undoubtedly greatly facili- 
tated the reading of the statistically overloaded text. 

Far more integrated is the second part of the book. This major part of 
the study presents a detailed and clear historical account of the re- 
populationist movement in France; it analyzes the theoretical explana- 
tions of the causes of the decline in the growth of the population and their 
underlying social and political rationales. It examines the measures un- 
dertaken to encourage natural increase and critically weighs the factors 
accountable for their failure. It is thoroughly documented and should 
prove of great value to the student of social problems. 

The third part is devoted to the economic changes expected because of 
a declining population. Necessitated by theoretical consideration, the 
analysis is based on a closed economy. Whatever the author’s conclusions 
are, in his very wide attack of the population problem lies the contribu- 
tion of his study, especially since the population pattern of France is 


symptomatic of many other countries. 
BERNARD D. KARPINOS 
U.S. Public Health Service 


Washington, D.C. 


Public Health Services. By NoRMAN Witson. London: Hodge & Co., 

1938. Pp. 244. $1.50. 

This is a straightforward factual account of four important groups of 
health services in England—maternity and child welfare, the medical in- 
spection and treatment of school children, tuberculosis care, and medical 
provision for those without the means to pay for it. Its special value lies 
in two facts. It deals with public health measures only incidentally as a 
matter of national legislation, more specifically as they are actually put 
into practice by the county boroughs, the largest units of English local 
government. Second, it is a study by a member of the municipal civil 
service who is himself engaged in the practical and difficult task of trans- 
muting legislation and departmental orders into the welfare of the ordi- 
nary citizen. Since the author writes “from the inside,” it is interesting to 
see whether he is inhibited from being critical where criticism is due, and 
also whether, immersed in the trees, he is unable to visualize the wider 
horizons of the woods. 

Considering all the difficulties of making studies of detailed adminis- 
tration “live,” Mr. Wilson acquits himself well on both counts. The theme 
which runs through the examination of each of the services is the great 
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and unjustifiable disparity in their standards and adequacy, as between 
the eighty or so counties which cover the country. 

Mr. Wilson courageously recommends stronger central government 
powers, a national public health advisory council, and regional public 
health commissioners, to bring about the planning and extension of 
health services where they are most needed. It will encourage many health 
reformers on this continent to read the view of an English public servant 
—and one in local government at that—that democracy must concern it- 
self with the ends of public health and not stop short at local autonomy 
and “the distribution of powers” as democratic means, if these perpetuate 
too many gaps in the national welfare network. 


LEONARD C, MARSH 
McGill University 


Incentives and Contentment. By Patricia HALL and H. W. Locke. Lon- 
don: Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, 1938. Pp. xii+-190. $1.00. 


In this interesting study of the behavior and attitudes of workers in 
a British factory the “unguided interview” was the principal research 
tool. The writers examined problems of worker satisfaction and discon- 
tent, work incentives, leadership, and worker maladjustment. It is an 
important attempt to study the human problems of the factory situa- 
tion. It is significant that the problems and the workers’ attitudes are 
similar to those found in factories in the United States. Actually the 
method used and much of the interpretation suggest that the writers 
were strongly influenced by the work of Drs. Elton Mayo and F. J. 
Roethlisberger, of Harvard University, and W. J. Dickson, of Western 
Electric Company. 

The book is weak in not presenting sufficient data to illustrate the 
methods of interpretation and conclusions. Also, it leaves one with a 
feeling of a number of interesting conclusions which do not fit together 
into a coherent whole. Certainly, it suggests that the authors have been 
unable to see beyond the superficial aspects of their subject. 


B. B. GARDNER 
Chicago 


British Experiments in Public Ownership and Control. By TERENCE H. 
O’BriEN. London: Allen & Unwin, 1938. Pp. 304. $1.50. 


Like most other studies sponsored by the (British) Institute of Public 
Administration, this book marks off a particular part of a field, examines 
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it ably and comprehensively, but stays carefully within its self-imposed 
boundaries. Taking three major examples of what are now commonly 
called “public corporations’—the Central Electricity Board, the British 
Broadcasting Corporation, and the London Passenger Transport Board 
(the first two created in 1926 and the latter in 1933)—™Mr. O’Brien gives 
a fully documented account of their legislative origins, their organization 
and personnel, their functions, problems, and achievements. The “‘prac- 
tical’’ politics and economics of each body are well and readably discussed ; 
but the author deliberately eschews the broader questions of what eco- 
nomic services in general should be socialized, or their best form of or- 
ganization and finance as part of a national plan. A specific concern of 
the book, however, is the extent to which the public corporation is or 
should be removed from political control, the exact relation of each body 
to Parliament, and how far it maintains a proper “accountability” to 
the public. 

As between these three great services alone, there are many differences 
which offer intensely interesting comparisons for the student of politico- 
economic development. The Central Electricity Board, organized only 
after a long period of government and private reports, press campaigns, 
and political agitation both open and under cover, has now replaced com- 
pletely the former ‘‘confused medley of normally small and economically 
haphazard” undertakings, though it is still confined only to produc- 
tion and transmission. Its efficiency, technically in the organization 
of the national power-production network known as the Grid, and in 
reducing rates and extending consumers’ use of electricity, is now widely 
conceded, though it has been developed in a singularly uneventful and 
unpublicized atmosphere. The London Transport Board raised the issue 
of capitalism versus socialism in much more decided form. Even the 
legislation which finally created the L.P.T.B. underwent three years of 
vicissitudes. Today a unit whose size alone “is imposing to the point 
of bewilderment,” with operating statistics of an astronomical character, 
it is making evident and continuous progress in one of the world’s most 
formidable transport areas. But, compared with the tangle of compro- 
mise and classification which characterize its capital structure, the financ- 
ing of the Electricity Board and, most of all, of the B.B.C., seems sim- 
plicity itself. This chapter for the L.P.T.B. is not yet finished, as events 
since Mr. O’Brien’s book was published are bearing out. 

The most striking feature of the history of British broadcasting is the 
almost complete unanimity with which it has been voted a matter for 
public operation. Yet, of all services, it has had to live the most per- 
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petually bathed in the fires of public like and dislike. Mr. O’Brien’s book 
is worth reading alone for the sections in which he reviews the pros and 
cons of its programs, political broadcasts, censorship, educational develop- 
ments, etc. (pp. 124-39, 193-201). He acquits it with credit on its pro- 
grams, with more room for serious doubts on the influence of the status 
quo on politics and directorships. 

What emerges most clearly from the whole is that in all these “experi- 
ments”’ there has been far more of compromise than of principle. Much 
British “nationalization” is not merely “‘nationalization in a rubber sheet, 
so that those who handle it should not be shocked,” as Mr. Lloyd George 
once referred to the C.E.B., but state-regulated monopoly organized per- 
force to meet the obvious logic of co-ordination or an urgent problem of 
competitive inefficiency. It is public responsibility in various forms (some 
of them vague) rather than out-and-out public ownership, which is 
the more universal commodity in Britain. The reader who wishes to ex- 
amine this thesis, though it is not Mr. O’Brien’s own, will find in his book 
a mine of material which is excellently disposed and treated. 


LEONARD C. MARsH 
McGill University 


How To Promote Community and Industrial Development. By FREDERICK 
H. McDonatp. New York: Harper & Bros., 1938. Pp. xii+ 260. 
$3.00. 

An urban sociologist will find it wholesome once in a while to read a 
book like this one by a consulting engineer with “long experience in rep- 
resenting both cities and manufacturers in negotiating for changes in 
plant location,” apparently especially in the South. The sociologist will 
see familiar words—‘‘community development,’ ‘measuring local 
trends,” “surveys and data,” “community influences”—in contexts that 
will shock him; and he will realize, upon reflection, that it is in these 
contexts, rather than his own, that the terms are being discussed with 
legislators, councilmen, and industrialists and are being used to influence 
the migration of industry that is changing the face and organization of 
many southern communities. 

The sociologist will be interested, too, in the careful description of 
local organization for the business of attracting industry: why state-wide 
organization will not do, what pitfalls to avoid, how to produce power 
from that “generating core from which radiates much of the people’s un- 
selfish action”—enlightened self-interest. Here, too, are the arguments 
that presumably appeal to the industrialist, the movement of whose plant 
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may change the whole life of a community. Thus, “the advantages of 
having a self-contained area, detached from interfering and competitive 
community life, have been apparent to many enterprises, and there have 
been many thriving communities developed around the detached produc- 
tion and housing facilities of such operations” (p. 165). 

There is a special supplement on “‘The Southern Economic Frontier.” 
The South is leading in “new population: the lack of congestion of simi- 
larly employed laborers in any locality in the South has made for a rela- 
tively free play of wage influences” (p. 247). Whether we like them or 
not, here are the ideas that seem to be leading the southern states to a 
competitive orgy of state advertising, promotion, offers of tax exemption, 
and the rest. 


CHARLES S. ASCHER 
New York City 


The Right To Work. By NEts ANDERSON. New York: Modern Age Books, 

1938. Pp. 152. $0.50. 

Anyone looking for an excellent summary of the self-justification by 
the Works Progress Administration of its own efforts will welcome this 
book. This is no negative criticism, for on the whole the W.P.A. through 
its research and public relations departments has done a first-rate job 
of meeting criticism with pertinent facts. I have no doubt that Mr. 
Anderson, in his position as director of the Section on Labor Relations, 
W.P.A., has made numerous contributions to such justification. 

Nevertheless, it is to be regretted that one in such a key position has 
not given us a more critical treatment of this subject. The book has many 
and good answers to the major criticisms of W.P.A. from opponents of 
the system. It contains little if any self-criticism. The tone of the book 
is well represented by the declaration on the jacket: “At last, a Magna 
Charta for the unemployed.” Since that statement obviously gives a 
clue to the book’s purpose, one should perhaps judge it from that point 
of view, recommend it as an enthusiastic and well-written accomplish- 
ment of that purpose, and then hope that Mr. Anderson will not too long 
wait to give us the benefit of his experience, training, and analytical 
ability applied to the task of thoroughly appraising the shortcomings as 
well as the advantages of W.P.A. 

One who is trying to think clearly on the economic and social implica- 
tions of the presence of eleven million unemployed in our midst will 
find throughout the book suggestions that stimulate his interest for a 
more thoroughgoing development of the ideas. The major premise of 
some of these suggestions—that social economics rather than business 
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economics alone is the appropriate guide for government action—promises 
to demand increasing attention from all thoughtful persons. 


E. Wicut BAKKE 
Yale University 


Migration and Environment. By H. L. SHaprro (with the field assistance 
of FREDERICK Huse). New York: Oxford University Press, 1939. 
Pp. xi+594. $7.50. 

The study is based upon the anthropometric and morphologic analysis 
of 2,594 individuals, of whom 1,781 were children and 813 were adults. 
Three groups are considered: (1) “‘sedentes,”’ natives born and still resi- 
dent in Japan, selected on basis of kinship to the other groups; (2) Japa- 
nese-born residents of Hawaii; and (3) Hawaiian-born children of these 
immigrants. The broad aim of the study is to observe the physical effect 
of migration in terms of selective factors and in terms of impact of changed 
environment. 

When “sedentes” and immigrants are compared, significant differences 
(three times their standard errors) are found in 72.4 per cent of the meas- 
urements of males and in 67.9 per cent of the measurements of females. 
When immigrants and Hawaiian-born are compared, measurement differ- 
ences are found in 55.2 and 42.9 per cent, male and female, respectively. 
For “‘sedentes” and Hawaiian-born the differences found are 79.3 and 67.9 
per cent. These differences are progressive from ‘‘sedentes,”’ to immi- 
grants, to Hawaiian-born; but, whereas between ‘‘sedentes”’ and immi- 
grants disproportional changes occur, between immigrants and Hawaiian- 
born proportionate changes are the rule. The progression is a real one, rel- 
atively unaffected by age changes or changes in occupational status. 

From the study two major concepts emerge: (1) the selective power of 
a changed environment, presumably acting on phenotypic characters; 
and (2) the essential plasticity of man as an organism, although range of 
variability is a predictable quality; human types are essentially unstable 
within measureable bounds. 


WILTON MARION KROGMAN 
University of Chicago 


Individual Differences in the Sentencing Tendencies of Judges. By FRED- 
ERICK J. GauDET. (“‘Archives of Psychology,’’ No. 230.) New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1938. Pp. 58. $1.00. 


Dr. Gaudet has here undertaken an original empirical research on the 
psychology of the Judge’s sentencing tendencies based upon the sound as- 
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sumption that we do not have “‘a justice of laws” but, as Justice Hughes 
points out, a “justice of laws, through men.” 

The research found that judges do differ considerably in their sentenc- 
ing behavior as measured by the type of sentences they impose upon pris- 
oners; in spite of some fluctuations which appear from year to year and 
for certain types of crime, most of the judges considered in this study 
maintained a relative consistency which differentiates the “severe” from 
the “lenient” judges; experience on the bench, imminence of reappoint- 
ment, or change in business conditions are not determining factors in the 
differences found. 

From a psychological point of view the basic finding of the study is 
that ‘‘judges come on the bench with a certain sentencing tendency which 
remains at a relatively constant level..... Differences among the judges 
can probably best be accounted for by the use of the general term, per- 
sonality” (pp. 42 and §5). 

Since the author has not indicated the actual years (nine) covered by 
the study (for the purpose of preserving the anonymity of the subjects), 
and since the comparative data for curves of business conditions and sen- 
tencing tendencies for the period studied are not presented, there is good 
reason to doubt the conclusion that differences in sentencing tendencies 
are not a function of changes in general business conditions. One must 
also question the amorphous conclusion that individual differences in the 
sentencing tendencies of judges are accounted for by “personality.” 
Granted that the object of this study was “to obtain quantitative esti- 
mates of differences,” the author has a chapter on “‘Some Factors Influ- 
encing the Sentencing Tendencies of Judges” (p. 31). But in no instance 
are these factors indicated or their relative influence measured. The psy- 
chologist and sociologist should know what personality factors accounted 
for the persistence of tendencies of “leniency” or “severity” among the 
judges, as well as their personal, political, social, and economic back- 
ground which served to form the “‘personality.”’ 


NATHAN BopINn 
Chicago 


The Startle Pattern. By CARNEY LANDIS and WILLIAM A. Hunt. New 

York: Farrar & Rinchart, Inc., 1939. Pp. x+168. $2.50. 

A loud, unexpected sound causes in most persons a startle. Earlier 
accounts in the psychological literature failed to agree on the description 
of just what this startle is. Landis and Hunt, using cameras with speeds 
as high as three thousand exposures a second, are now able to describe 
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what takes place and the duration of the reaction. The full pattern in- 
volves an eye blink, a facial expression, and characteristic movements of 
head, shoulders, arms, trunk, and knees, generally occurring within half 
a second. But this is far from invariable. Most individuals apparently 
show only a part of the pattern, and some give responses in some muscles 
the opposite of the typical pattern. The pattern is clearly distinct from 
voluntary movement, which may occur after the startle. Observations 
on variations with age, race, drugs, psychoses, etc., showed little differ- 
ences—the principal exceptions being catatonic schizophrenia, in which 
the startle is increased, and epilepsy, in which it is sometimes absent. 
The study is exploratory rather than definitive. In spite of the su- 
perior techniques, there are flaws resulting from small numbers of cases, 
and a visible tendency of the authors to summarize results in a manner 
suggesting that these results are neater than the data really show. 


RosBERT E. L. Faris 
McGill University 


Southern Plainsmen. By CARL COKE RisTER. Norman, Okla.: Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma Press, 1938. Pp. xviiit+-289. $3.00. 


From material gathered from varied sources—anecdotes, memoirs, let- 
ters, diaries, newspaper files—the author presents in an entertaining fash- 
ion an account of cultural accommodation to conditions of the frontier. 
The reader is introduced to a large number of personality types peculiar to 
a former day and to the pioneering community—the parson, the school- 
master, the doctor, the cowhand, and the trader. The student of sociology 
will be especially interested in the author’s treatment of the process of 
settlement and the round of life of the settler in the home, on the range, 
at work, at play, in sickness and health, in dealing out justice, and in de- 
fense against marauding Indians and lawless whites. 


W. E. GettTys 
University of Texas 


The Functions of the Executive. By CHESTER I. BARNARD. Cambridge: 

Harvard University Press, 1938. Pp. xvi+334. $3.50. 

From the ranks of the country’s leading executives comes a major 
contribution to the understanding of our society. In his book, The Func- 
tions of the Executive, Chester I. Barnard, president of the New Jersey 
Bell Telephone Company, presents an analysis of the nature of business 
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organizations and the functions of executives in them. He has been able 
to stand apart from the minutiae of his everyday experiences and to view 
them as part of the orderly functioning of the organization as a whole. 

Mr. Barnard sees all organizations as co-operative systems, complex 
systems of interrelated factors, basic to which are the individuals and 
processes of communication between individuals. He discusses the physi- 
cal and biological limitations, the nature of co-operative action, the rela- 
tions between formal and informal organizations, problems of incentives, 
the function of communication, sources of authority, and other aspects 
in a very general way; and he tries to show how they all fit together as 
parts of a working whole. He analyzes in more detail the nature of the 
executive function, its place in the total structure, and the limitations and 
problems arising from that position and function. 

Because of the functional approach, the scope of the subject is very 
great, and the whole book is hardly more than a general and summary 
statement. For this reason, it may have little appeal to those executives 
who, because of their concern with immediate and specific problems, fail 
to consider the so-called “theoretical” problems of organization. Never- 
theless the work has important implications, for it points the way to the 
development of more effective co-operative systems and at the same 
time to the development and communication of the executive techniques 
essential to such systems. 


BuRLEIGH B. GARDNER 
Chicago 


A Regional Program for the Social Studies. By A. C. KrEy. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1938. Pp. xiiit+-140. $1.25. 

Adaptability of Public School Systems. By PAut R. Mort and Francis G. 
CoRNELL. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1938. 
Pp. xii+146. $2.10. 

If schools can be expected to perform their functions as well as known 
facts permit, these books are a severe indictment. They criticize many 
present purposes and practices as obsolete, bring to light various lags 
and drags affecting education, and offer what are viewed as better ways of 
relating the school to our complex and changeful scheme of living. 

Krey’s program is rooted in a social-studies experiment at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. In essence, it weaves together the here and now 
with the there and then in a supposedly regional frame of reference. One 
who is familiar with the robust regionalism of Odum and others will be 
disappointed in the shadowy concept sketched by Krey. For example, 
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aside from two references to “the grain and dairy industries,”’ the cur- 
ricular program (pp. 58-59) developed for this region seems equally ap- 
plicable to any other region. Nowhere is it made evident that these basic 
industries condition collective life in distinctive ways, and the Tuttle 
School District (survey appended) might be almost anywhere within the 
nation. 

Mort and Cornell approach school problems not from the standpoint 
of regionalism but in terms of national trends and locality variations. 
Their major concern is with the school’s adaptability, i.e., its capacity 
to initiate changes in course content, teaching methods, and administra- 
tive procedures to meet the needs of the local community. Their work is 
admittedly exploratory, evaluative, and incomplete. Its chief contribu- 
tions would seem to lie in the lists of criteria set up for judging institu- 
tional adaptability and for identifying environmental and school factors 
affecting this process of change. 


Lioyp A. 
Ohio State University 


English Radicalism, 1832-1852. By S. Maccosy. London: George Allen 
& Unwin, Ltd., 1938. Pp. 462. $5.00. 


When the House of Lords in 1831 rejected the Reform Bill, England 
was very close to civil war. The social ferment was in large measure due 
to the many radicalisms which had been organizing the middle and work- 
ing classes. These were the political radicalism of Place and Attwood; the 
agricultural radicalism of Cobbett; the factory radicalism of the trade- 
unions; the commercial radicalism directed against the Corn Laws; the 
philosophic radicalism of Bentham and James Mill; and finally the ex- 
treme working-class radicalism of Carlisle, Hetherington, and Benbow. 
The purpose of this book is to trace the impact of these currents in terms 
of the pressure groups directing them “‘upon all the oppressive, irrational 
and selfishly maintained archaisms of English society.” A great deal of 
attention is paid to the influence of the ultra-radicals. 

The study is based on manuscript sources, periodicals, and parliamen- 
tary papers of the time, and the select Bibliography alone makes it a val- 
uable contribution to political history. But the book is not well organized 
or easy to read, and the mass of detail is sometimes confusing. The In- 
dex, too, is incomplete. 

The author has recently issued a sequel which carries the story of 
English radicalism to 1886. 

J. RuMNEY 


Institute for Advanced Study, Princeton 
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Insecurity: A Challenge to America. 2d rev. ed. By ABRAHAM EPSTEIN. 
New York: Random House, 1938. Pp. xvi+939. $4.00. 


The first 750-odd pages of this standard work remain identical with 
the first revised edition issued in 1936. The final chapter of that volume 
has been re-written and expanded into chapters xxxvii and xxxviii of the 
present edition. In these the author reiterates his opposition to and criti- 
cism of the existing Social Security Act. Much of it he asserts is “‘more 
glitter than gold.”” He charges that ‘governmental experts have been so 
busy working out the complicated details of the programs that they have 
had little time to become informed on fundamental objectives.” He 
grants that progress has been made in several important directions but 
deplores the political corruption which has crept into many of the state 
systems of old age assistance. He considers that much money is wasted on 
the undeserving aged and that sales taxes especially on liquor are dubious 
means of financing such relief; urges a minimum state average of $30 per 
month; attacks the reserve plan of financing old age benefits; rejects the 
present unemployment insurance plan as not reducing the burden of re- 
lief or protecting the lower wage workers most who need security; and 
argues for a system of benefits related to minimum subsistence standards 
rather than wages earned. 

ARTHUR J. Topp 


Northwestern University 


The Nazi Primer: Official Handbook for Schooling the Hitler Y outh. Trans- 
lation and Preface by HARwoop L. CuiLps. Commentary by WILLIAM 
E. Dopp. New York: Harper & Bros., 1938. Pp. xxxvii+280. $2.00. 


This handbook, issued in 1937 to the seven million members of the 
Hitler Jugend under the title of Vom deutschen Volk und seinen Lebens- 
raum, is accurately described by former Ambassador Dodd as ‘‘the Bible 
of a Political Church.” Its writ is less sacred than Mein Kampf, but its 
German circulation is greater, and the pleasing simplicity of its style ren- 
ders it far more readable. It contains the most useful and authoritative 
summary of the Nazi credo: Nordic supremacy, Aryan superiority, Teu- 
tonic invincibility, and the Germanic mission to conquer the world. 


FREDERICK L. SCHUMAN 
Williams College 
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Group Methods in Vocational Guidance. By Louts H. SoBeL and JosEPH 
SAMLER. New York: Furrow Press, 1938. Pp. 111. 


This is a manual intended as an aid “to workers in Jewish centers, 
teachers in Hebrew schools, and youth workers generally who have be- 
come conscious of the economic adjustment problems faced by Jewish 
youth.” The authors have drawn freely upon the fields of vocational 
guidance, group work, and literature on Jewish economic adjustment 
problems for their material. They discuss vocational guidance as it may 
be undertaken in clubs, special-interest groups, camps, child-care institu- 
tions, and other organized groups. The manual is of general value in mak- 
ing accessible to workers in all group-work agencies, even to those operat- 
ing outside the field of Jewish youth, information concerning contempo- 
rary methods and techniques in vocational guidance. It serves the addi- 
tional purpose of placing group work in a more significant frame of refer- 
ence than is frequently the case by relating it to the occupational world. 
The content is admittedly not creative. 


CHARLES H. YounGc 
San Francisco 


Shamanism in Western North America: A Study in Cultural Relationships. 
By WILLARD Z. Park. (“Northwestern University Studies in the So- 
cial Sciences,’ No. 2.) Evanston and Chicago: Northwestern Uni- 
versity Press, 1938. Pp. vilit+166. $2.25. 

The social scientists interested in development in ethnology may well 
look into this little volume by Willard Park, both for its methodology and 
for its presentation of original materials on the religious practices of the 
Paviotso of western Nevada. Here is a model study of the distributional 
type with the aims and limitations clearly set forth, the shamanistic pat- 
terns of the Paviotso presented in theory and actuality, and the distribu- 
tional data both extensive and well interpreted. 

The results achieved are considerable, even though no definite time 
sequences are established. The shamanistic complex of the Paviotso is 
seen to have a multiplicity of linkages with surrounding regions which 
cut across the “‘culture areas” and suggest a long and complex culture his- 
tory. To understand the significance of Shamanism in the cultures of west- 
ern North America and the factors influencing its development, however, 
we need studies of a different kind—detailed comparative studies of the 
shamanistic complex in a whole series of tribes. 


FRED EGGAN 
University of Chicago 
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Rural Relief Trends in Wisconsin from 1934 to 1937. By GEORGE W. 
Hitt and Ronatp A. Smit. Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 
1939. Pp. 57. $1.00. 

This study, based on rural-farm and nonfarm families in nine Wisconsin 
counties, shows that (a) more than half of the rural relief population lives 
in the open country, the balance living in villages and small towns; (d) 
rural relief families contain higher percentages of children than the total 
of rural families of 1930, and a disproportionate number of family heads 
are over sixty-five; there are fewer adults in the productive age group 
thirty-five to fifty-four; (c) half of the heads of rural relief families are un- 
employable; (d) half of the employable ones are unskilled; and (e) not 
more than half of the rural-farm family heads are farmers, the remainder 
being largely unskilled laborers. The need for relief in rural areas appears 
to the authors to be “permanent.” 

Lowry NELSON 


University of Minnesota 


Labor Leader: A Story of Progressive Unionism. By GLEN DALE CAROTH- 
ERS. Published privately by the author. Pp. 148. 


This book, published posthumously, was written by a man who prob- 
ably had an intimate knowledge of the labor movement in America. It is 
a story of life during the mid-thirties in a large industrial community of 
Ohio—named Colopolis for the purposes of the story. It deals with the 
impact of the depression and the New Deal on a group of workers and 
their attempts in the direction of progressive unionism. Many of the in- 
cidents are taken from actual happenings; the author states that a num- 
ber of the characters are patterned on persons whom he knew. 

The book is a series of short episodes relating to the labor movement. 
What unity the book has results from the emphasis placed on the at- 
tempts of the workers to organize intelligently along progressive lines. 
What it lacks as a novel is made up by several bits of excellent reporting 
on the labor movement in our times in a typical industrial community. 


N. H. Roce 
Washington, D.C. 
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Broadcasting and the Public: A Case Study in Social Ethics. By the Dr- 
PARTMENT OF RESEARCH AND EDUCATION OF THE FEDERAL COUNCIL 
OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN AMERICA. New York: Abingdon 
Press, 1939. Pp. 220. 


Education on the Air, 1938: Ninth Yearbook of the Institute for Education 
by Radio. Edited by JosepHine H. MacLatcuy. Columbus, Ohio: 
Ohio State University Press, 1938. Pp. vii+351. $3.00. 


The first of these is a calm review of a number of the more obviously 
perplexing issues involved in the social control of broadcasting. It recom- 
mends a type of regulation by means of progressive co-operation in the 
formulation of codes, rather than by drastic change. 

The Yearbook includes papers and reports of discussions on such topics 
as types of educational programs, school and university broadcasts, and 
recent developments in educational broadcasting. Of particular interest, 
however, are the discussions by Bode, Angell, and Lazarsfeld, which ex- 
press a growing realization of the need for a comprehensive analysis of 
characteristics peculiar to radio and, by implication, suggest the need for 
study of the radio in its relation to other mediums of mass communica- 
tion. 

Harry BRICKER 


Chicago 


Opening and Penetration of Foreign Influence in Samoa to 1880. By JosEPH 
W. Ettison. Corvallis, Ore.: Oregon State College, 1938. Pp. 108. 


This monograph is the first instalment of a painstaking documentary 
history of Samoa, scene of international rivalries and native factional 
struggles during the nineteenth century. Of necessity it draws primarily 
upon American and British archive materials; the corresponding German 
sources that would give a fully rounded interpretation are not yet avail- 
able. A brief introductory statement on the people and culture omits ref- 
erence to recent definitive ethnographic studies by Buck, Mead, and 
others. Even so, the monograph will be welcomed by scholars interested in 


“colonial” history and problems. 
F, M. KEESING 


University of Hawaii 
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; Proceedings of the National Health Conference. By the INTERDEPARTMEN- 

4 TAL COMMITTEE To CoorRDINATE HEALTH AND WELFARE ACTIVITIES. 

Washington: United States Government Printing Office, 1938. Pp. 

ix+163. $0.35. 

The Nation’s Health. By the INTERDEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE To Co- 
ORDINATE HEALTH AND WELFARE Activities. Washington: United 
States Government Printing Office, 1939. Pp. 116. $0.20. 


In a large folio pamphlet are presented in full the official reports and 
the discussion at the National Health Conference called in July, 1938, by 
the federal Interdepartmental Committee To Coordinate Health and 
Welfare Activities. The significance of the conference was in part the 
health program itself. Federal administration of medical services was not 
proposed. The program is for federal aid to the states for the expansion of 
public health, maternal and children’s services, of hospital facilities where 
needed, especially in rural areas, of plans of general medical care covering 
either self-supporting or dependent persons or both, and of temporary dis- 
ability compensation to meet loss of wages due to sickness. Either general 
taxation or insurance, or any combination of these, might be adopted by 
states as means of financing organized medical care for the self-support- 


ing 

Perhaps more notable than the program was the vigorous demand for 
governmental action voiced by the largest organized groups in the United 
States—both sections of labor, the major farm organizations, women’s 
clubs, and civic bodies. Business was slightly represented. Significant 
also was an open cleavage between representatives of the American Medi- 
cal Association and a considerable number of prominent physicians who 
disagreed sharply with its attitudes and policies. The conference seems 
to mark the emergence into public consciousness, and probably into the 
political arena, of a demand for large-scale organized action to make medi- 
cal care widely available. 

The Nation’s Health is a convenient-sized pamphlet, summarizing the 
conference program and discussion—an unusually vigorous condensation. 


MiIcHAEL M. Davis 


New York City Committee on Research in Medical Economics 
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Recreational Use of Land in the United States. Part XI of the Report on 
Land Planning. By the NATIONAL RESOURCES COMMITTEE. Washing- 
ton: United States Government Printing Office, 1938. Pp. 280. $1.25. 


This survey of the outdoor recreational resources of the nation by the 
National Park Service is striking evidence of the growing interest of the 
federal government in recreational problems. Through the co-operation 
of various government agencies there was assembled a vast amount of 
data concerning the present extent and use of public lands for recreation, 
including federal and state lands, as well as the park systems controlled 
by counties and municipalities. An effort was made to estimate the total 
area needed to meet the recreational requirements of the people and to de- 
termine the division of responsibility between the federal and local gov- 
ernments for the further development of recreational resources. The vol- 
ume contains many maps, charts, and pictures and in addition extensive 
lists of the recreational areas of different kinds administered by the states 
and the federal government. 


J. F. STEINER 
University of Washington 


Supervision in Group Work. By StpNEY J. LINDENBERG. New York: As- 
sociation Press, 1939. Pp. xiv-+141. $1.50. 

Mr. Lindenberg has produced a much-needed book on methods of 
supervision of group leaders. He is clear and decisive in his presentation 
and describes a careful and systematic supervision far beyond that usually 
practiced in the many organizations where groups of young people are 
being led by volunteers, by government workers, or by students. 

The book suffers somewhat from the fact that Mr. Lindenberg con- 
centrates on the methods used in supervising students who are being 
trained professionally for work in this field. The great majority of group 
leaders are volunteers whose attitude toward their groups and toward su- 
pervision differs widely from that of the professional student. Adaptation 
of the methods described here will therefore need to be made to the more 
common situation. The reviewer also questions how effective some of Mr. 
Lindenberg’s methods might be in breaking down resistance to super- 
vision, especially if attempted with volunteers. With these exceptions, the 
book has much to offer to those interested in improved group leadership 
in recreation agencies. 

GRACE L. COYLE 


Western Reserve University 
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Illegitimate Birth among the Gunantana. By JosEPH MEIER. (‘‘Publica- 
tions of the Catholic Anthropological Conference,” Vol. II, No. 1.) 
Washington: Catholic University Press, 1938. Pp. 61. $1.00. 


The Gunantana of the northeastern corner of the Gazelle Peninsula, 
New Britain, Bismarck Archipelago, distinguish between a child reared 
by his own parents and one reared by foster-parents. They follow uterine 
or matrilineal descent of moiety, such descent regulating only the moiety 
affiliation of the child, the patrilineal descent affecting the public status. 
In cases of bastardy the father is almost certainly not a member of the 
maternal moiety. 

Status is never defined, since paternity is not known. Moiety affilia- 
tions are maternal in origin; the male relatives of the bastard’s mother 
must provide for the child. Illegitimacy among the Gunantana is a dis- 
grace and often the bastard is done away with at birth. Ordinary partici- 
pation rites are denied the child, and he is the object of a special class of 
slurring reference in speech. 


WILTON MARION KROGMAN 
University of Chicago 


The Two Nations: The Life and Work of Liverpool University Settlement 
and Its Associated Institutions, 1906-1937. By CONSTANCE M. and 
Harotp Kino. University Press of Liverpool; London: Hodder & 
Stoughton, Ltd., 1938. Pp. xvii+238. 7s. 6d. net. 


The subtitle of this book completely describes its contents. The au- 
thors state: “Liverpool University Settlement, like Toynbee Hall, was 
founded by a small group sharing a belief that poverty was not an act of 
God but a disease of the industrial system.” The simple faith of the au- 
thors that the settlement house is a key weapon “founded to break down 
class distinctions recognized as destructive of contemporary living” can- 


not be shared by the reviewer. 
D. ALINSKY 
Institute for Juvenile Research 


Chicago, Illinois 


Looking behind the Censorships. By EUGENE J. Younc. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Co., 1938. Pp. 368. $3.00. 


The author, who until his death in March was cable editor of the New 
York Times, has written a book that is as interesting as its title is mislead- 
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ing. He never discusses how censorships operate or how newspapermen 
get the news in spite of them. 

Each European power, he states, in whatever it does, acts to protect 
and assure certain “elementals.’’ For Great Britain, for instance, one ele- 
mental is the freedom of the Mediterranean passage to India; in terms of 
it the author interprets innumerable details of her behavior toward Spain 
and Italy. Again in the light of these “ultimate realisms,’”” Mrs. Simpson 
appears as a useful trap to bring about the downfall of a king who was 
pro-German at a time when the cabinet happened to be pro-French. 
Hidden behind political oratory and official statements the elemental in- 
terests always provide the explanation of foreign policy. 

A rather surprising chapter attempts to show that Mussolini’s reputa- 
tion is chiefly “‘build-up.’’ Mr. Young maintains that in every public act 
of recent years he has been worsted by the Vatican or the House of 
Savoy. How he thrives on failure! 

HELEN HuGHEsS 
Chicago 


The Turkey of Ataturk: Social Process in the Turkish Reformation. By 
DONALD EVERETT WEBSTER. Philadelphia: American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, 1939. Pp. xv-+337. $2.50. 


While Dr. Webster was completing his book, Kemal Ataturk died, and 
the volume thus became a valedictory to an era. Knowing the country 
well and loving it rather wisely, the author has faith in the soundness of 
Turkey’s sociopolitical fabric as re-woven by the late leader; his is a 
staunch belief that the changes toward ethnic homogeneity, social har- 
mony, and political stability will not be undone or stagnated now that 
Kemal is gone. Turkey of the post-Kemal times will continue to flourish 
because Kemal (contrary to a general belief) was not so much a daring in- 
novator as a clever crystallizer and channelizer of needs and transforma- 
tions slowly accumulating through centuries and coming to a head dur- 
ing the World War. Occasionally, Dr. Webster betrays a faint excess of 
idolizing the late Kemal and minimizing the iniquities of the pre-Kemal 
Turks toward Christian minorities. On the other hand, numerous charts, 
maps, and other addenda more than strengthen the book’s general stamp 
of sober and reliable scholarship. 

ALBERT PARRY 


New York City 
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Rural Australia and New Zealand. By Epmunp pvES. BRUNNER. New 
York: Institute of Pacific Relations, 1938. Pp. xiiit+-70. $1.50. 


These charming essays by Brunner deal respectively with rural Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, Pacific outposts of the North European whites. 
Each essay considers briefly the problems of population, land use, size of 
settlement, and the government’s interference in the agricultural eco- 
nomic system. Australia, with room for at least twenty million people, has 
less than seven million and a birth-rate (1932-34) probably less than re- 
placement capacity. New Zealand, much smaller, has a population of one 
and one-half millions, but enough fertile land for many more. Here also he 
finds a population which is biologically bankrupt, although Brunner does 
not underline this fundamental difficulty. He seems to imply (p. 13) by 
his quotation from Madgwick that there is no danger to the country from 
the increasing births among the Asiatic countries. The resettlement ad- 
ministration has made a miserable failure after spending $150 per capita 
for every person in Australia and adding very little if any to the popula- 
tion or the number of satisfied farmers. In the end, the résumé of barked 
and burned timber, ruined soil, bankrupt governments, and increasing 
interference in economic processes almost seems to drive Brunner to a 
pessimistic outlook, although his last sentence is indefinite. 


CARLE C. ZIMMERMAN 
Harvard University 


Local Economic Effects of a Large-Scale Industrial Undertaking. By BGRGE 
Barrop. Copenhagen: Einar Munksgaard; London: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1938. Pp. 74. 3s. 6d. 

The author has estimated the amount of money directly and indirectly 
distributed, and the amount of employment directly and indirectly af- 
forded, to the city of Aarhus, Denmark, by the Aarhus Oil Factory, a 
large industrial establishment. The study reveals that this company con- 
tributes about ro per cent of the total income of this city and its suburbs, 
and that between six thousand and ten thousand persons are afforded em- 
ployment by it. 

The author shows himself to be both ingenious and thorough. Never- 
theless, he has had to make so many assumptions and estimates, owing 
to lack of specific data, that the results are of questionable validity. In 
general, however, the sociologist interested in the community will find 
here a fresh and stimulating inquiry and a method of approach with 
which he should be familiar. 


A. J. JAFFE 
Chicago 
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Gypsies: Their Life and Their Customs. By MARTIN BLock. New York: 
D. Appleton—Century Co., 1939. Pp. xi+248. $3.50. 


In this compendium of observations, one who has lived with European 
gypsies has drawn upon the scholars and experts for introductory ma- 
terials and has discovered for himself the difficulties of cultural reporting. 

Unfortunately, the author attempts a synthetic view, under such 
chapter headings as “Clothes,” “Religion,” “Hospitality,” and “Tribal 
Organization.” But he is betrayed by firsthand knowledge into suggesting 
the rich diversity of gypsy life in Europe. Again, attempting to derive 
from the gypsies’ nomad life and primitive nature the unique in gypsy 
gesture, food, and folklore, he finds everywhere striking similarities to the 
customs of the country. 

Though a blend of traveler’s tale and objective report, this volume 
serves to emphasize the isolated, self-conscious life of gypsy groups, which, 
in spite of European efforts to control and civilize them, continue their 
separate and adventitious life, alien and hostile to the settled world. 


EUGENIA REMELIN WHITRIDGE 
Chicago 


South Italian Folkways in Europe and America. By Puytuis H. WILttiAms. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1938. Pp. xviii+216. $2.50. 


This “handbook for social workers, visiting nurses, school teachers and 
physicians,’’ as the author subtitles her little volume describing the folk- 
ways, mores, and institutions of the regionally differentiated south 
Italian peoples both in the Old World and in America, is a most useful by- 
product of the research projects sponsored by the Institute of Human 
Relations at Yale. Her portrayal of social practices in south Italy as re- 
vealed in the available anthropological literature, in addition to her own 
comments on the Italo-American scene based on “first hand . . . . contact 
for eleven years with over five hundred Italian and Italian-American 
families” should prove a source of enlightenment and understanding to 
those professional agencies whose task it is to function with reference to 
Italian immigrants and their offspring. The volume’s usefulness to its 
special public is enhanced by a topical treatment of the areas of chief in- 
terest to social welfare workers: “Housing,” ‘“‘Diet,”’ “Dress,” “Marriage,” 
“Recreation,” “Education,” “Religion,” “Health,” “Dependents,” and 
“Death,” and by the inclusion of a carefully developed index. 


D. LoHMAN 


Institute of Juvenile Research 
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Lectures on Japan. By Inazo Nitost. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1938. Pp. xii+393. $2.00. 


This is the American edition of Dr. Nitobé’s American lectures given in 
1932 and first published in Japan in 1936. These lectures were given for 
unspecialized audiences and cover a wide range of topics, including race, 
literature, family life, economic developments, political problems, etc. 
Their importance lies not so much in the information which they contain 
about Japan but rather in representing a well-planned effort of a liberal 
Japanese scholar to interpret his people to Occidentals. The writings of 
Dr. Nitobé are important as an introductory view of Japanese life but do 
not add to the more penetrating and critical studies which are increasing 


our knowledge of Japan. 
Forrest LAVIOLETTE 
University of Washington 


Clippers and Consuls: American Consular and Commercial Relations with 
Eastern Asia, 1845-1860. By Extpon Grirrin. Ann Arbor, Mich.: 
Edwards Bros., Inc., 1938. Pp. xxii+533. $10. 


Mr. Griffin suggests that “haltingly the two worlds—Occident and 
Orient—are becoming one.” To trace the salient beginnings of such cul- 
tural integration, he goes back to the opening of the Far East by mer- 
chants, navy men, and consuls. In the storm and pain of the early Ameri- 
can relations with Eastern Asia he seeks an answer to the latter-day prob- 
lem of China’s slow and unstable acceptance of white man’s ways and of 
Japan’s too enthusiastic adaptation of our guns and greed. The work is 
but part of a larger and as yet unpublished manuscript based on years of 
painstaking research in a great range of primary sources. A book mainly 
for historians, it nevertheless holds much of value to sociologists as well. 


ALBERT PARRY 
New York City 


Women in the Soviet East. By FANNINA W. HAtte. Translated from the 
German by MARGARET M. GREEN. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 
1938. Pp. xvii+363. $4.00. 

The author of Women in Soviet Russia continues her researches in the 
present volume dealing with those “slaves among slaves” —the women of 
Russian Asia emancipated by the Soviets. Dr. Halle convincingly shows 
that much of this equalization of the woman’s status has been done 
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through propaganda rather than law and through social pressure rather 
than punishment of the male. The material of the book is ample and 
valuable but the presentation a bit too eulogistic to be wholly scholarly. 


ALBERT PARRY 
New York City 


The Black Man in White America. By Joun G. VAN DEUSEN. Washing- 
ton: Associated Publishers, Inc., 1938. Pp. 338. $3.25. 


This work attempts to describe and interpret the development and the 
present status of Negro-white relationships in the United States in terms 
of selected economic, political, cultural, and social data. The book is well 
documented, including references to considerable material in recent news- 
papers, magazines, and government publications, and it contains a good 
bibliography. 

Dr. Van Deusen is convinced that improvement in race relations will 
depend in part upon the rise among Negroes of a leadership spiritually and 
intellectually oriented to the philosophy of Mr. Booker T. Washington. 


ESTELLE Hitt Scott 
Chicago 


Social Adjustment in Methodism. By JOHN PauLt WILLIAMS. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1938. Pp. ix+131. $1.60. 


The author attempts to relate present attitudes of methodists to the 
formal standards of the church as found in its law and discipline. The 
attitudes of present-day Methodists were secured through 189 interviews 
and 347 responses to questionnaires from various official and lay groups 
in and around Springfield, Massachusetts. 

The value of the findings is lessened because of certain weaknesses in 
technique and because the town is not typically Methodist. At times the 
researcher allows his own attitudes and assumptions to intrude unduly. 
Hypotheses too easily become accepted bases for further hypotheses. The 
significance of the emotional factor is often overlooked, as in the analysis 
of the worship value of hymns in terms of lay agreement with a prose 


paraphrase of their literal meaning. 
Murray H. LEIFFER 


Garrett Theological Seminary 
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Curious Sex Customs in the Far East. By MAGNus HiRSCHFELD. New 
York: Grosset & Dunlap. Pp. xix+325. 


This book by the eminent German sexologist was first published under 
the title “Men and Women.”’ It reports in narrative form the observations 
and reflections made by the author during his travels in the Far East and 
in the Pacific islands. His primary interest was to secure information on 
the sex practices of the different peoples he visited. The discussion is 
casual, discursive, somewhat romantic, and full of quaint errors. Only an 
occasional shrewd observation makes the book of value to the social 
scientist. A number of interesting photographs are included with the text. 


University of Chicago HERBERT BLUMER 


Prostitutes: Their Early Lives. By the ADvisoRY COMMITTEE ON SOCIAL 
Questions. (‘‘League of Nations,” Vol. IV, Official No. C. 218, M. 
120.) Geneva, 1938. Pp. 140. 

The Advisory Committee on Social Questions of the League of Nations 
undertook to procure information on the social background and personal 
factors of prostitutes. Data from replies, covering 2,659 prostitutes in 20 
countries, comprise the contents of this publication. Apart from grave 
questions concerning the typicality of small samples from several coun- 
tries and the comparability and reliability of the information, the report 
pricks the bubble of many falsely exaggerated notions about prostitutes. 
No one set of factors appears to be preponderantly related to a career of 
prostitution. Poverty is not indicated as being an outstanding back- 
ground condition, although the women do not come from homes of high 
material advantages. Interesting, too, is the finding that the oftea sus- 
pected forced entry into prostitution through the seductive agency of 
procurers is not confirmed. The investigation paves the way for a realistic 
approach to the problem of prostitution by those who are actively con- 


cerned about it. WALTER C. RECKLESS 


Vanderbilt University 


The People and the Land: Proceedings of the Twentieth American Country 
Life Conference. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1938. Pp. 124. 
$1.50. 

The annual conference reported in this volume afforded an opportunity 
for the members to dig into many aspects of the question of how our rural 
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population may effect a better adjustment to the land and to a changing 
social milieu. Although statements of a trite “inspirational” kind are by 
no means absent, most of the papers attempt to deal realistically with the 
facts of rural life and social change. A new feature is the reporting of 
samples of the discussions from the ‘‘Youth Section” and the “Conference 
on the Rural Home.” 


CARROLL D. CLARK 
University of Kansas 


Immigrant Settlements in Connecticut: Their Growth and Characteristics. 
By SAMUEL KoEntc. (Works Progress Administration, Federal Writ- 
ers’ Project for the State of Connecticut.) Hartford: Connecticut 
State Department of Education, 1938. Pp. 68. 


This pamphlet is a compilation of existing data on ethnic groups in 
Connecticut. The account shows familiarity with historical and statistical 
sources of information on nationality groups. The report is well sup- 
ported by diagrams and bibliography. The author includes descriptive 
sketches of seventeen cultural groups easily identified by numerical pre- 
ponderance and by the fact that they have some form of organized com- 
munal life. 

Another project now under way will be ‘“‘a comprehensive treatise on 
the role of immigrant groups in Connecticut life.” 


BEssiE BLooM WESSEL 
Connecticut College 


Le Probléme de la méthode. By MARIN STEFANESCO. Paris: Félix Alcan, 1938. 
Pp. vit+361. Paper, Fr. 40. 


This book will be of little interest to sociologists as such; it is devoted to a re- 
view and consideration of the problem of method in a metaphysical sense, and 
has only remote bearing on the problems of scientific method. The author seeks 
to defend a theological point of view and devotes a large part of his space to 
purely theological reasoning. 


Chitdren in Court. By Matcotm Hatrretp. New York: Paebar Co., 1938. 
Pp. ix+184. $2.00. 


A term as a member of the Michigan Corrections Commission and as judge of 
the probate and juvenile courts of St. Joseph, Michigan, has prompted this ser- 
mon and compendium of “horse sense,”’ further adulterated by a dubious admix- 
ture of science and percentages. The judge presents in summary style a long list 
of his experiences with offenses and offenders, ranging from The Air Gun Evil 
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and Voodooism through Theft, Insanity, and Dangerous Philosophies. The book 
is addressed to citizens and students in all walks of life, for “nothing less than a 
phenomenon can awaken the public from its deep seated lethargy” (p. 183). 


Are We Movie-Made? By RayMonp MoLey. New York: Macy-Masius, 1938. 
Pp. viii+64. $1.00. 


Mr. Moley herein undertakes—at the suggestion of representatives of the 
motion-picture industry—to present in brief those parts of Mr. Mortimer 
Adler’s book, Art and Prudence, which survey the Payne Fund motion-picture 
studies. That is fair enough. Mr. Moley should, however, have made it clear 
that Adler is not party to statements to the effect that the Motion Picture Pro- 
ducers and Distributors of America represent “‘prudence”’ in Mr. Adler’s sense of 
that term. 


Society Faces the Future. By Ruth Woop Gavian. New York: D. C. Heath & 
Co., 1938. Pp. xiv+656. $1.96. 


This is a high-school text in sociology. The generally accepted sociological 
concepts are presented and used. Numerous pictorial charts present facts and 
trends in an interesting way. 

Sociology is considered the inclusive social science, which allows the author 
to introduce some political science and some economics. It is also called an 
evaluative science, which allows her to discuss social planning and suggest how 
to correct the faults of the present state of things. The tone is, in general, rather 
moralistic and optimistic. That is perhaps necessary in a book to be used in high 
schools. 


Redirecting Teacher Education. By Goopwin Watson, DONALD P. CoTTRELL, 
and EstHER M. Lioyp-Jones. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, 1938. Pp. x+105. $1.35. 


This little book will be of interest mainly as a statement of what the profes- 
sors in leading teachers colleges are thinking about. The talk is of higher 
standards, adjusted personality, breadth of education, the value of research as 
teacher training, etc. It seems implicitly assumed that teachers’ education is a 
thing apart from education for others. 
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ABSTRACTS OF PERIODICAL 
LITERATURE 


The persons who have aided in the preparation of the material for this issue are: Hu- 
bert Bonner, Hugh D. Duncan, Georg B.-de Huszar, Merton D. Oyler and Paul C. P. 
Siu. The numerals and letters appearing after each abstract correspond to the items 
in the following scheme of classification: 


I. THEORETICAL SOCIOLOGY e) The State and Political Process 

a) Sociological Theory f) The School and Education 

b) History of Sociology g) Economic Institutions 

c) Methods of Research h) Voluntary Associations 

d) The Teaching of Sociology IV. PorpuLaTION AND HuMAN ECOoLocy 
II. Socia, PsyCHoLoGy a) Demography 

a) Human Nature and Personality b) Ecology 

b) Collective Behavior c) The Rural and the Urban Com- 

III. Soctat ORGANIZATION munity 

a) The Family V. DISORGANIZATION 

6) Ethnic and Racial Groups a) Personal Disorganization 

c) Social Stratification b) Social Disorganization 


d) The Church and Religion 


239. Some Changes in Social Life in a Community with a Falling Intelligence 
Quotient.—The following results are predicted as probable consequences of a fall in the 
intelligence distribution curve: (1) a drop in the academic standards in schools ac- 
companied by an increased cost of education; (2) an increase in the unemployment of the 
less skilled workers; (3) a decrease in the average real earning capacity of the com- 
munity as a whole; (4) an increase in delinquency and a rise in aggressiveness between 
individuals and nations; (5) an increase in the crudeness of general cultural tastes and 
interests and the progressive dominance of the average in human life; and (6) the re- 
duction of social and political freedom and an intensification of control over the behavior 
of the individual.—R. B. Catell, British Journal of Psychology, XXVIII (1938), 430-50. 
(Va, 6.) H. B. 


240. Quelques remarques sur les rapports de la sociologie et de la linguistique: 
Durkheim et F. de Saussure [Some Remarks on the Relations of Sociology and Lin- 
guistics: Durkheim and F. de Saussure|.—The thesis that language is a social fact 
holds a definite place in general linguistics. Partisans of the sociological doctrine in 
linguistics indicate clearly that the sense of this thesis is a Durkheimian one. Collective 
representations are the chief social facts, exterior to the consciousness of the individual, 
endowed with the power of coercion by means of which they are imposed upon the indi- 
vidual, and reinforced by the collective conscience. Language as conceived by De Saus- 
sure corresponds exactly to the social fact of Durkheim in that it is half-psychic and 
half-social, is exterior to the individual, and exists in the collective conscience of the 
group. F. de Saussure followed with great interest the philosophical debate between 
Durkheim and Tarde. In the opposition of “language’”’ and “word” one sees the con- 
trast between the ideas of Durkheim and those of Tarde.—W. Doroszewski, Journal de 
psychologie, XXX (1933), 82-91. (IIb, Ia.) H. W. D. 
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241. A Bird’s-Eye View of the Han Society.—The society of the Han dynasty was 
in the process of transition which marked the end of the ancient and the beginning of 
the Middle Ages. The original cultural areas centered around the Yellow River and 
began to expand farther south to the Yangtze regions. The influence of the old ruling 
families vanished, but there arose numbers of smaller ones. The whole social structure 
seemed to be in the midst of change. Social life between the sexes began to enjoy more 
freedom. Although marriage was arranged by the parents, son and daughter were 
given the right to make the ultimate decision. The most popular form of recreation in 
the Han period was gambling in various forms, and the most serious crime was tomb- 
excavating.—Yu-chin Chu, Sociological World, III (1930), 99-128. (IIle.) P.C. P.S. 


242. An Attitude Study of Chinese Women toward Marriage Problems.—Two hun- 
dred college and middle-school girls in Peiping, ages fourteen to twenty-seven, from 
thirteen different provinces, answered the questionnaires. According to the data ob- 
tained, the change of ideas of the modern woman is remarkable, the percentages of 
preference being: for “small family,” 79; for activity in society after marriage, 79.5; 
for sex equality, 98; for birth control, 90.5. Health and knowledge are considered as 
most important qualities of man, while wealth and political power are regarded as not 
necessary.—Le-lan Chen, Sociological World, III (1930), 129-58. (IIa.) P.C.P.S. 


243. The General Trend of the Present National Salvation Movement in China.— 
Among the family of nations there are two types: the economically superior and the 
economically inferior. As an agricultural civilization China had been in an advanced 
position. She has fallen behind ever since the Industrial Revolution. The general trend 
of the present national movement seems to be an attempt to recover the economically 
superior status among nations.—Yu-lan Feng, Sociological World, [X (1936), 257-65. 
(Iile.) P.C.P.S. 


244. The Chinese Feudal Society.—The Chow dynasty marked the end of hunting 
life and the beginning of agricultural civilization in China. The birth of the Chinese 
feudal system took place in the midst of this cultural transformation. Territories be- 
stowed upon the feudal kings became their own private properties, and they were at 
liberty, in turn, to bestow upon their subordinates, the feudal lords, land holdings of 
whatever size they pleased. According to the system, the oldest son of the family was 
the legitimate heir to the father’s estate. Socially there were five classes: the emperor, 
the feudal kings, the feudal lords, the scholars, and the commoners.—Tung-tsu Chu, 
Sociological World, TX (1936), 283-99. (IITe.) P. C. P. S. 


245. Crime and Punishment in Preliterate Societies.—One aspect of the cultural 
life of man is the demand for consensus and absolute co-operation in maintaining its 
solidarity. Crime occurs when one challenges the existing social order; to protect it, 
laws and social sanctions become established. Crime, however, changes as well as 
culture. It is, moreover, always defined by culture. According to Radcliffe-Brown, 
crime in preliterate societies can be classified into two types: (1) cmg-¢ crime, con- 
sidered as challenging the group solidarity, which must be judged by the group; and 
(2) private crime, regarded as harmful only to the individual, which is to be settled, 
therefore, between individuals. Sorcery, incest, and sacrilege are considered as public 
delicts, and murder, adultery, and robbery are considered as private delicts.—Ching- 
yueh Yen, Sociological World, IX (1936), 221-56. (Vb.) P. C. P.S. 


246. Suggestions for the Study of Chinese Family Problems.—Owing to the impact 
of social change, the Chinese family is now in a transitional period. According to re- 
cent statistical data, among the various causes of suicide, domestic discord is estimated 
as a strong factor, accounting for slightly more than 25 per cent. In order to solve the 
problem successfully, the family population, economic, adjustmental, and educational 
aspects of the institution must be studied systematically and objectively.—Kit-king 
Lei, Sociological World, TX (1936), 267-82. (IIIa, Ic.) P.C.P.S 


247. Social Survey and Community Study.—The social survey has had a great vogue 
in recent years inChina. From the years 1927 to 1935, 9,027 surveys of different interests 
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and extent were completed. The attempt here is to examine the social survey critically 
and to introduce intentionally the conceptual framework and methods of research of 
community study. The social survey may be treated separately as (1) a form of social 
movement and (2) a technique of social study. As a form of social movement the social 
survey is a product of a current social condition. It ends as soon as its goal is achieved. 
As a technique of social study it serves as a tool for the social reformer. As a technique, 
some of the social surveys carried on in the West have obtained quite satisfactory re- 
sults. The technique, however, may not be successful if applied in surveys of the illiter- 
ate masses in China. Furthermore, it overemphasizes quantitative and economic analy- 
sis and fails to treat the community as an organic whole. Its chief value lies in carrying 
on a reform program rather than in finding laws and principles of common life. Stimu- 
lated by the survey movement, social scientists began to apply their conceptual frame- 
work in actual researches. There are two disciplines from which the community may 
be studied: human ecology and functional anthropology. The former is represented 
by the “Chicago school” of sociology, whose chief exponents are Park, Burgess, and 
McKenzie; the latter is represented by Radcliffe-Brown and Malinowski. Although 
these two disciplines are different in their origin, point of view, and field of interest, 
they have in common the study of the community as a whole. The methods of these 
disciplines may be used interchangeably.—Ch’eng-hsin Chao, Sociological World, IX 
(1936), 151-205. (Ic.) P. C. P. S. 


248. Changes Taking Place in the Chinese Language and Chinese Thought Forms.— 
The relationship between Chinese thought forms and the Chinese language can be 
studied from the standpoint that linguistic forms and thought forms are merely different 
aspects of the same entity. During the present period of transformation new thought 
forms often appear within old linguistic forms. This transformation indicates the con- 
fused condition of communication which may be compared to the use of old-fashioned 
wooden carts to transport imported foreign gasoline. 

The national tongue movement, the westernization of speech, and the great west- 
ward migration due to the present Sino-Japanese war are the motivating forces of the 
linguistic change. The change of the Chinese language has taken place in two ways: 
(1) the phonetic change, showing that the coming national tongue, based upon the 
Peiping dialect, will have the strong accents flattened out and the supradental initial 
modified; (2) the vocabulary change, showing that the transliteration of foreign words 
will not play an important role and that polysyllabic verbs will increase in number. 
The introduction of Western concepts and methods will perhaps necessitate the creation 
of new linguistic forms. The Chinese language may become more abstract and the 
definition-making linguistic forms may %! an important part in it.—C. W. Luh, 
Sociological World, X (1938), 1-15. (Ia.) P. C. P.S. 


249. Thought, Language, and Culture.—From the study of the history of Western 
philosophy, we learn that the philosophical problems of the West are not the same as 
those of the Chinese philosophers. The difference between Western and Eastern thought 
lies in cultural and finguistic differences, in the fact that Western logic is but a par- 
ticular form of logic characteristic of the Western subject-predicate form of language 
construction, and in the belief that a theory of knowledge must be studied in relation 
to the cultural history of the society in which it is found. Thus the law of identity, 
the subject-predicate proposition in sentence structure, and the categories of substance 
and causality in philosop - take religious thought as a background and are character- 
istic of Western culture; while correlation logic, nonexclusive classification, and ana- 
logical definition, taking political thought as a background, are characteristic of Chinese 
culture. These two types of thought differ not only in their categories and their basic 
rules of logic but also in their attitudes. Considering his attitudes in putting a question 
about anything, the Western thinker is concerned with the question, “What is it?” 
and later with the question, “(How should one react to it?” The Chinese thinker’s concern 
is with “how?” rather than with “what?” The latter may be characterized as the 
“‘*how-priority attitude”’ and the former as the “what-priority attitude.” In any society 
the immediate social forces determine the trend of thought, while the remote cul- 
tural heritage determines the forms upon which thought is made possible. Culture 
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may be used to explain categories which in turn may be used to explain mental 
differences. So far as basic human nature is concerned, two kinds of “‘residues’”’ 
may be distinguished, namely, the residues of persistence and of dominance. With 
these emotional drives come outward manifestations or “derivations.” From the 
residue of persistence develop Western culture, and from that of dominance de- 
velops Chinese culture. It is not that the Chinese do not have the residue of persistence, 
but in their original nature or derivations it is undeveloped. Nor is it that the Western 
people do not have the residue of dominance, for Western metaphysics is nothing but 
a disguised form of socio-political thought. Human knowledge has four levels: the 
external structure behind sensations, the sensations, the constructions, and interpreta- 
tion. These levels are interrelated. The former two are external and objective, the 
latter internal and subjective, aspects of the process.—Tung-sun Chang, Sociological 
World, X (1938), 17-54. (Ia.) P. C. P. S. 


250. The Population Question in Community Studies.—Population seems to be 
treated best from the community standpoint. By community is meant the living-to- 
gether of a population in a common area. Community as thus defined is made up of 
three elements, namely, habitat, population, and the process of living together. The 
study of population in all its aspects is a prerequisite to the understanding of the process 
of living together. Conversely, it can be equally claimed that a thorough treatment 
of a human population must involve an analysis of the behavior of the group concerned 
as well as of the physical materials. A demographic analysis of the community’s popula- 
tion falls into three divisions, namely, the size, the composition, and the distribution 
(spatial). This classification is necessarily arbitrary, but, as in the case of any scientific 
classification, it serves as a basis for the collection and analysis of data. The compli- 
cated functional relationship of the population, habitat, and culture can be illustrated 
by consideration of the balance of human reproduction and cultural production. The 
dynamic balance between human reproduction and cultural production is radically 
different from the Malthusian static balance between population and means of sub- 
sistence. In order to complete a population study of a Chinese village community it is 
suggested that a minimum of one year’s residence be required of the investigator, who, 
with the help of assistants, would take two general censuses, one at the beginning and 
the other at the end of his work. In the intervening period he would register births, deaths, 
marriages, and migrations, and record social practices relating to population. It might 
be further suggested that four occupational censuses are needed in order to understand 
thoroughly the seasonal nature of occupational activities —Ch’eng-hsin Chao, Socio- 
logical World, X (1938), 336-57. (IVa.) P. C. P. S. 


251. Tarsadalmi Fejlédések és a Modern Allamok Alakulisai [Social Movements 
and the Foundation of Modern States].—Fascism is the synthesis emerging from the 
conflict of individualism and collectivism. Owing to the development of modern tech- 
nology, society is based much more than previously on collective interests. Thus arise 
the idea of the state and the concept of order and regimentation. The state intervenes 
in social life in order to harmonize the different interests in the life of a nation and to 
provide organization—Gerolamo L. Bassani, Kiiliigyi Szemle, XV (1937), 349-58. 
(IIle.) G. B. de H. 


252. Race et nation [Race and Nation].—In the liberal state the members of a 
nation are related by a common culture, the expression of which is the language. To- 
day many nations of Europe, e.g., National Socialist Germany, have adopted the ideal 
of a community in which the ethnic factor is decisive. The nation is regarded as a spirit- 
ual community formed in the course of history. Individuals change continually, while 
race is something more constant. It is not race, however, but similar subjective appre- 
ciation and feeling which make a man a member of a nation. The race in the nation 
is only one component; and it is not ethnic origin but consciousness of a common histori- 
cal tradition which makes one a member of a nation. When one speaks of a Hungarian 
race, it cannot be a biological but a historical formation, for the Hungarian race is the 
fusion of many races that have lived in symbiosis for hundreds of years.—Etienne 
Csekey, Nouvelle revue de Hongrie, XXXII (1939), 107-14. (IIIb.) G. B. de H. 
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253. Le Probléme de la méthode dans la science historique des institutions [The 
Problem of Method in the Historical Science of Institutions]|.—Whenever the scholar 
and the technician are concerned with the history of their disciplines, they most often 

lace themselves at the standpoint of contemporary doctrines and show more interest 
in the genesis of accepted truths than in a study of theories which have been abandoned. 
Although this attitude tends to impoverish the science of history, it is legitimate in 
itself: it is a matter of preference in orientation and research. Through functional 
analysis we always take into consideration the social function of an act, i.e., its cor- 
respondence to an institution. A past act is qualified by taking cognizance of its social 
function. Contrary to the jurist’s belief, an institution is not a constant but a variable. 
A legal form of the past is not susceptible of interpretation in terms of a contemporary 
form. In formal analysis we make a philological approach by studying the technical 
vocabulary of an outworn law in order to understand both its conventional or practical 
meaning and its meaning independent of that convention. In dogmatic analysis there 
is a demand for the concurrence of jurists, not so much of the technicians of a determi- 
nate system of positive law, but of comparative students who never lose sight of the 
ideal of a juridical science consecrated to the system of elementary and irreducible 
forms of juridical documents. Functional, formal, and dogmatic analyses co-operate to 
form a synthesis or relationship between several factors which vary functionally with 
one another. The primordial question of historical method is this: Is it possible to 
establish correlations and concomitant variations without recourse exclusively to the 
direct observation of an actual social fact? The answer is in the affirmative provided that 
historians succeed in establishing the existence of the same relation in as large a number 
of cases of independent historical milieus as possible. It is important to avoid the 
common confusion of the dual meaning of law. Law is, first, an observational science 
which deals with individual facts of the material world. But law is also an ideological 
construction created by the technicians of every epoch to guarantee its satisfactory 
function and its perpetuation. From this standpoint juridical science is applicable not 
only to the facts of experience but also to ideas having no material existence, such as 
obligation, the moral individual, or a void act. The history of law in the first sense 
is the history of the development of human society; while in the second sense it is 
the history of a technique, a stock of purely intellectual tools, analogous to a lan- 
guage.— Werner Kamps, Revue del’ Institut de Sociologie, X VIII (1938), 13-37. (Ic.) H.B. 


254. L’Art de persuader: compte rendu de la XX® semaine sociale de |’Institut de 
Sociologie Solvay [The Art of Persuasion: An Account of the Twentieth University 
Conference of the Solvay Institute of Sociology].—Suggestion, according to Auguste 
Ley, implies control of the subject; whereas persuasion does not involve immediate 
compliance and docility. Among numerous psychological factors in persuasion, are 
imitation, habit, repetition, eloquence, and visual, auditory, and motor influences. There 
are three main kinds of persuasion: perceptual, logical, and affective. The essence of 
persuasion is the provoking of conflict with the fundamental instincts of selfishness, 
sex, ownership, etc. There are two means, according to Marcel Barzin, by which the 
transmission of ideas takes place: contagion and evidence. The first asserts judgments 
of value; the second produces evidence. Albert Dustin states that, although many 
scientific ideas and discoveries are delayed in their acceptance, the newness and origi- 
nality of ideas are important guaranties of their success. Premature or excessive pub- 
licity, however, is often fatal, as is publication in a purely local or in a highly specialized 
journal. The personality of the author, the time, extreme specialization, such capricious 
factors as chance and fashion, and the sympathy or hostility of a group or of a religion, 
also play their parts. Popularization is today widespread and plays a fundamental 
role in the diffusion of scientific knowledge. F. Vercauteren points out that a reaction 
against historicism has set in since the World War, and the extremist political move- 
ments have favored the method of tendentious history. The public has thus come to 
believe less and less in the objectivity of history. Efforts to interest the public in unified 
history have not been successful, for it prefers the romanticism and the lucubrations 
of the demagogue. There is an International Committee on Historical Sciences with a 
committee in every country, whose task is to promote collaboration, encourage research, 
and abolish chauvinism in history. According to Jean LaMeere, exploitative persuasion, 
which tries to render acceptable what reason rejects, is sovereign in the field of aesthetic 
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values. Many art merchants know how to use the mechanism of fashion to assure the 
success of a work of art. The means employed to persuade the public of the value 
of an art object are extrinsic to the value. From the standpoint of Catholicism, 
Hilaire Duesberg states that salvation cannot be transmitted through compulsion 
but by winning souls through persuasion. Religious conviction is not a product 
of mental activity, nor is it irrational, but super-rational and in all cases much 
different from scientific conviction. In Protestantism, according to Pierre Blommaert, 
the two most effective aids to the spread of the Gospel are the reading of the Bible 
and the sentiment of a “living God in the heart.” Among the many techniques of 
propaganda, according to Georges Housiaux, the most efficacious is personal in nature— 
the kind exercised by a newspaper, for example, when it establishes a “personal appeal” 
relationship between itself and the reader. In advertising, says W.-G. Tordeur, the 
perceptual preferences of subjects have been found to agree much more with the opin- 
ions of specialists in advertising than with those of artists. The attractiveness of colors 
corresponds to certain constitutional types, the asthenic preferring blue, the pyknic, red. 
According to Paul-M.-G. Lévy, the reading public uncritically accepts an approxima- 
tion to truth as absolute fact and is especially misled by a naive confidence in the 
veracity of figures, charts, and photographs. A newspaper is almost always inclined 
to furnish its readers with “directed information,’”’ whose persuasiveness is, never- 
theless, limited by the state of opinion. The reader is receptive only to what fits in 
with his own beliefs and seeks in his newspaper a mirror of his own prejudices. He is 
thus not completely without defense against the news, and in time experience develops 
in him a more judicious discrimination.—Nelly-Jean LaMeere, Revue de I’Institut 
de Sociologie, XVIII (1938), 751-829. (IIc.) H. B. 


255. The Migration of British Citizens between the United Kingdom and Europe.— 
Ever since migration statistics have been collected in 1880, it has been noted that the 
net movement of migrants has been outward from Great Britain to the Dominions and 
the United States. In 1930 the trend was reversed, and a peak of inward migration 
of over 54,000 was reached in 1932. Escaping general notice has been a similar return 
movement, at least since 1921, from the Continent of Europe, including the Mediter- 
ranean region. This net migration from Europe has been correlated negatively with 
the value of foreign trade, reaching a low point of 1,000 in 1925, when foreign trade 
was largest, and a high point of 45,000 in 1931, the year in which the pound sterling 
was devalued and foreign trade was lowest. During this decline in trade, many repre- 
sentatives of British firms must have been withdrawn from the Continent, and many 
nationals, preferring to live on the Continent, suddenly encountered an unfavorable 
rate of exchange which brought them homeward. During the fourteen years from 1921 
to 1934, the total gain in numbers by the United Kingdom owing to the return of 
British citizens from Europe, was about 220,000.—R. S. Walshaw, Sociological Re- 
view, XXI (1937), 190-97. (IVa.) M. D. O. 


256. Migration Movements to and from the British Isles.—Since the close of the 
Napoleonic Wars three periods may be noted, with reference to British emigration 
policy: (1) up to 1878, when the government was promoting migration to the colonies; 
(2) from 1878 to 1919, when the government maintained only an information bureau; 
(3) following 1919, when the government established an Overseas Settlement Com- 
mittee. In 1922 intermittent help was replaced by the provision of the Empire Settle- 
ment Act, which, with slight modification, is still in force. After 1900 the direction of 
the migration stream veered from the United States toward the Dominions; and after 
1923 government assistance played a large part in peopling Australia and New Zealand, 
and somewhat less of Canada, although the unassisted migration to the latter equaled 
the siate-assisted migration to the other two. British emigrants have, as a rule, gone 
only to English-speaking countries. The sharp decline of emigration following 1931 
has temporarily concealed the approaching day when the British Isles will cease to 
show natural increase. The reproduction rate is now well below permanent mainte- 
nance and the supposed surplus of women is of those older than thirty years, or beyond 
the significant reproductive ages or the usual migration age. The volume of migration 
to Australia and New Zealand is likely to be small in the future. These Dominions no 
longer have a replacement rate of fertility and the non-French parts of Canada also 
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probably have not. Since they show no willingness to look to other countries than Great 
Britain, will future records show that, unlike the United States, the peopling of the 
Dominions began too late to be effectively occupied by the white races? The reversal 
since 1931 in the net balance of aliens to the British Isles, who are mostly of the class 
that would create employment, seems to call for either a more liberal system of work 
permits or a freer system of naturalization by the government. After the creation of the 
Irish Free State in 1923, it seems strange that the government should pay its own 
citizens to go abroad while Irish people are coming in. The elastic method of birth re- 
straint in southern Ireland through few and late marriages, in contrast to less elastic 
methods in the rest of the British Isles, means that, if the country prospers and employ- 
ment opportunities multiply, these opportunities will be absorbed by the Irish immi- 
grants rather than by the naturally increasing British population —A. M. Carr-Saun- 
ders, Sociological Review, XXIX (1937), 232-42. (IVa.) M. D. O. 


257. The Social Consequences of Industrial Transference.—The ebb and flow of 
economic life has always set up currents of internal migration and has resulted in pro- 
found changes in the geographical distribution of population. There has been no 
— in the past on the part of the state to stimulate or guide internal migration, 
and the acute problems resulting from population movements within Britain have 
been allowed to “solve themselves.”” Today internal migration, under the name of 
industrial transference, is the subject of state policy. During the last ten years the 
Ministry of Labor has helped nearly a quarter of a million workers move from depressed 
areas to areas of new industrial growth. As measured by change between census years 
minus natural increase, the internal migration between regions is presented as net 
regional change. The system of government assistance to laborers and their families 
serves as a subsidy to new industries in expanding areas. This industrial transference 
has helped in the immediate relief of unemployment but it has also laid up a good deal 
of trouble for the future. The effects of this program in the areas to which transference 
takes place are almost exactly the reverse of those in the depressed areas. From the 
standpoint of national welfare appraisal, the Ministry of Health and the Special Area 
Commissioners are doing their best to maintain and augment the social capital (schools, 
hospitals, civic buildings, roads, sewers, public utility undertakings, parks, and all 
the paraphernalia of modern urban society) at national expense; while, on the other 
hand, the Ministry of Labor, with the best intentions in the world, is helping to render 
much of this social capital redundant long before it has worn out. In addition, the de- 
vitalization of provincial life and of the vigorous and distinctive national culture of 
Wales must surely be deplored. It is extremely doubtful if the growing concentration 
of population in the southeastern counties of England is in the national interest on 
economic, social, or strategic grounds. The rearmament program has made it possible 
for a certain number of government factories to be established in strategically safe 
places in the north and the west. The recent appointment of a Royal Commission on 
the Distribution of the Industrial Population of Great Britain is welcomed, for a policy 
is needed which takes account of social as well as economic and strategic considera- 
tions.—A. D. K. Owen, Sociological Review, XXIX (1937), 331-54. (IVa.) M. D. O. 


258. L’Art et le phénoméne de la mode [Art and the Phenomenon of Fashion].— 
Art plays many roles in the life of men and society although these roles do not define 
its specific character. It is an activity upon which one is easily inclined to confer an 
importance which it does not possess. The relation between aesthetic judgment and 
“taste” illustrates this point. ““Taste” is regarded as a function of fashion rather than 
as a mysterious, intuitive capacity to judge beauty. Thus the post-war popularity of 
cubism and surrealism illustrates the fashionable nature of these art forms. The pres- 
tige of the critics determines the public’s attitude toward works of art. Fashion is char- 
acterized by the imitation of someone’s attitude toward an object, a work of art, or 
some other reality. If fashion is dedicated to a value, it is not to that of a work of art 
itself but toward someone’s attitude toward the work of art. What we have come to 
consider as collective taste is in reality imitation—Jean Lameere, Revue de l'Institut 
de Sociologie, XVIII (1938), 1-11. (Ia). H. B. 
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259. Une loi de l’évolution sociale [A Law of Social Evolution].—Every social or- 
ganization is founded on a fundamental mechanism, which appears by inference to be 
economic and is illustrated by reference to such economic forms as slavery and servi- 
tude. Owing to the force of inertia, a specific economic form, which ought to disappear 
with the evolution of society, perpetuates itself. When society recognizes that it is 
impossible to continue under a set of maladjusted economic conditions, in its reorganiza- 
tion diametrically opposed mechanisms are instituted. These are two phases of social 
organization: ascension and equilibrium and decadence and disorganization. All forms 
of social organization die by the exaggeration of their fundamental mechanism. 

The laws of literary evolution help us to comprehend the evolution of social or- 
ganization. Literature is not only the mirror but also the thermometer of society. 
The history of literature can become a science, a branch of sociology. Sociology is at 
present far from being a science; it has not arrived at the last phase of scientific en- 
deavor. Even the classificatory phase of science in the history of literature is far from 
being adequate. A perfect classification of literary phenomena has to correspond to 
the order in which these phenomena occur. The terms “classical,” “‘romantic,” and 
“realistic” are to be employed in a general meaning for schools which regularly occur 
in the history of every civilized people. Dissatisfied and inactive layers of society 
produce romanticism, satisfied and active layers produce classicism, and active but 
dissatisfied layers produce realism. Classicists elevate reality to the rank of the ideal, 
romanticists escape from reality and find refuge in the world of imagination, and real- 
ists combat reality in the name of the ideal. In the ascending and equilibrium phase 
of society the ruling class occupy a useful role, and all the classes are more or less 
satisfied. In such a society classicism emerges. When society enters into its decadent 
phase, the ruling class loses its useful role and indulges in idleness and boredom. This 
leads to romanticism. Active and hopeful people, who are made to suffer by the useless 
parasitism of the ruling class turn to realism, while others seek refuge in the world of 
imagination. Despite many exceptions, classicism prefers the drama and epic as a 
mean of expression; romanticism prefers the lyric form, realism the didactic, the novel, 
satire, and the pamphlet. Classicism is characteristic of social solidarity. Romanticism 
appears in an epoch of disorganization; certain classes find themselves isolated and 
live in contempt of society by creating an inner life of exaggerated sensibility. Romanti- 
cism is always a creation of the soul which does not find any possibility of employing 
itself in actual life. One writer does not always identify himself with the same school 
during his entire literary career. With the assimilation of Gerhart Hauptman and 
Mauppassant into the idle classes their art turned toward romanticism. Since romanti- 
cism and realism are the product of disorganized society, they often merge into one 
—— Sanielevici, Revue anthropologique, XLIX (1939), 116-23. (Ia). G. B. 
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IN THIS ISSUE 


Ten years ago the first building devoted ex- 
clusively to social science research was opened 
at the University of Chicago. The time seems, 
therefore, auspicious and appropriate to devote 
an issue of the American Journal of Sociology 
to a series of papers, one group dealing with the 
basic issues of methodology in the social sci- 
ences, and a second group presenting the view- 
point and findings of the research carried on 
during the past decade under the auspices of the 
Social Science Research Committee of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. This committee is one of 
over fifteen similar university social science re- 
search organizations that have been organized 
in recent years. Its work may, then, be taken 
as an exhibit of the progress under the stimulus 
and guidance of an organization devoted to the 
advancement of social science research as dis- 
tinguished from the investigation in each of the 
different disciplines constituting this field. 


In his article on “Methodology in the Nat- 
ural and the Social Sciences” E. B. Wilson, de- 
partment of vital statistics and department of 
sociology, Harvard University, raises the ques- 
tion as to the effect of the differential selection 
of persons entering the social sciences as com- 
pared with the physical sciences. Dr. Wilson, 
an eminent natural scientist and statistician, 
has also made a distinguished contribution to 
the social sciences and is the chairman of the 
Social Science Research Council. 


Robert E. Park, University of Chicago and 
Fisk University, indicates in his paper on “News 
as a Form of Knowledge” the significance of 
William James’s categories of “acquaintance 
with” and “knowledge about” for an under- 
standing of the place of news in human conduct 
and its bearing upon social science method. 


In an article, “A Conceptual Scheme of So- 
ciety,” George Devereux, Harvard University, 
presents a case for the application to the social 
sciences of the method of physical sciences. Dr. 
Devereux, a cultural anthropologist, is now in 
the research service of Worcester State Hospital, 
Massachusetts. 
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Herbert Blumer, University of Chicago, in 
“The Problem of the Concept in Social Psy- 
chology” advances evidence that a serious limi- 
tation of the “operational” method is its failure 
to preserve the content of social phenomena. 
This paper is a further development of the point 
of view of his earlier paper, “Science without 
Concepts.” 


The following four papers were read at the 
rededication of the Social Science Research 
Building, University of Chicago, December 1-2, 
1939: 

In his paper, “Urbanism,” Charles E. Mer- 
riam reviews the work of the Social Science Re- 
search Committee of the University of Chicago 
with special stress upon the growth of our under- 
standing of the problems and the processes of 
government in a metropolitan area. Professor 
Merriam, since 1911 chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Political Science, University of Chicago, 
was the first president of the Social Science Re- 
search Council and is now vice-chairman of the 
National Resources Planning Board. 


Robert Redfield in his article, “The Folk 
Society and Culture,” shows how the viewpoints 
and methods of cultural anthropology and soci- 
ology interact and integrate to the mutual ad- 
vantage of research upon primitive and modern 
communities. Dr. Redfield, author of Tepotzlén, 
and dean of the Social Science Division of the 
University of Chicago, is engaged in research 
upon a series of communities in Guatemala now 
in transition from a folk to an urban culture. 


In a paper, “The Urban Society and Civiliza- 
tion,” Louis Wirth surveys the studies of urban- 
ization, beginning with Chicago as the field of 
research but, in co-operation with the National 
Resources Committee (now the National Re- 
sources Planning Board), extending to the cities 
of the country. Dr. Wirth, secretary of the So- 
cial Science Research Committee of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, was a member of the Research 
Committee on Urbanism of the National Re- 
sources Committee which prepared the report 
Our Cities: Their Role in the National Economy 
and subsequent monographs in this series. 


* American Journal of Sociology, XXXVI (1931), 
$15-33- 


In his paper, “Social Trends,” William F. 
Ogburn, chairman of the Department of Soci- 
ology, University of Chicago, discusses several 
studies bearing upon the general problem of re- 
fining the prediction of trends. Dr. Ogburn 
was director of President Hoover’s Committee 
on Recent Social Trends and is a member of the 
Science Committee of the National Resources 
Planning Board. 


In “Letters to the Editor,” Robert Dubin, 
graduate student in sociology, and Robert F. 
Winch, graduate student in sociology and edi- 
torial assistant of the Journal, comment on the 
article, “Measurement of Social Status,” by 
Leslie D. Zeleny, State Teachers College, St. 
Cloud, Minnesota. J. E. Coogan, University of 
Detroit, takes issue with the review by E. B. 
Reuter, University of Iowa, of Social Problems 
by Raymond W. Murray and Frank T. Flynn, 
Notre Dame University. 


In the May Issue’ 


Business and the Professions in Liberal Fascist 
and Communist Society....... N. Timasheff 


An Analytical Approach to the Theory of Social 
Talcott Parsons 


A Neglected Aspect of Social Organization 
Ralph Linton 


A Composite Rate of Social Breakdown 
Bradley Buell and Reginald Robinson 


Change in University Personnel and the An- 
nexation of Austria: A Note on Research 
E. Y. Hartshorne 


Topical Summary of Current Literature on Hu- 
James A. Quinn 


* Subject to revision. 
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